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THE PAST ADMINISTRATION. 


On the fourth of the present month closes one of the most remarkable 
governments that has occurred in our national progress. The administra- 
tion of Mr. Polk will, when time shall have softened party asperities, and 
the conflicting intrigues of faction have been forgotten, stand out in the page 
of our national history, as the most active and successful, if not altogether 
the most famous of the governments of the first century of the Republic. 
For the number and magnitude of the measures that have been perfected in 
the compass of four years, no former adminstration can vie with it ; and cer- 
tainly none have had such great difficulties to encounter, either from a pow- 
erful opposition or from party treachery. A war forced upon the country by 
untoward events, that were beyond the control of the administration, has 
been carried successful to a conciusion, at once the most glorious, the most 
brilliant, and the most substantially beneficial. 

The military power of the country, which before had been held in 30 
light estimation, as to excite the sneers of European writers, and tempt the 
self-sufficiency of Mexican leaders, has developed itself with such vigor and 
imposing strength, as to command at once the astonishment and admiration 
of Europe. Never before, in the short space of twenty-two months, was a 
nation of 7,000,000 souls repulsed, invaded, conquered, dismembered, and 
pacificated by a treaty ceding half its territories to the conquorer, who, 
when attacked, had butan army of 11,000 men. With prompt valor, citizen 
freemen left their plows, their anvils and their planes, turned upon the invader, 
hurled him back upon his own mountains, and in an unchecked series of bril- 
liant victories, utterly destroyed an army that had been in existence for a 
quarter of a century, and which was officered by veterans of the Spanish war 
of independence. A rapid succession of triumphs, unclouded by a single 
defeat, was crowned by a treaty annexing 526,078 square miles, or 
336,689,900 acres of territory, having 900 miles of coast on the Pacific, 
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to the federal domain, as an indemnity, increasing its area 50 per cent. , and 

its mineral and commercial resources in an almost limitless degree. T hese 
have been the extraordinary results of the first foreign war of the Republic, 
and they have been attained at avery moderate increase of debt, and 
without in any degree disturbing the course of commerce, or the progress 
of the national industry. It is not alone in mere glory that this formidable 
display of strength is valuable; it is a guarantee that no nation will hence- 
forth wantonly provoke a power so irresistible i in its exercise. No govern- 
ment will again presume upon a weakness, manifest only in the absence of 
a standing army, or infer an easy victory over a people untrained to war, 
The indomitable valor of the troops in the campaign of Buena Vista, and 
the skilful generalship in that of Mexico, are qualities that are easily ap- 
preciated. 

While our unsought military triumphs have been the most brilliant, and 
the conquests of territory the most marked points of the administration, 
they are, perhaps, of less real importance, and will be regarded by the 
statesman, the economist and the philanthropist with less satisfaction, than 
the establishment of sound commercial and financial principles, accompa- 
nied by a considerable step towards their practical exposition. In almost 
every branch of government, in diplomacy, in commerce, in finance aud in 
civil progress, advance has been apparent. 

The leading measure of the past four years may be thus enumerated : 

1. The Oregon boundary treaty, definitively marking the claims of Engl wd 
upon this continent for the first time since our independence. . Treaties 
of commerce with New Granada, Peru, the Two Sicilies, Bslginm, Hano- 
ver, Oldenburg, Mecklenburg Schwerin, Saxony and Nassau, opening the 
way to an extension of our commerce with interior Germany; and also the 
postal treaty with Great Britain. 3. The Mexican treaty, by which Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico were acquired. 4. The admission of four new 
States—Texas, Florida, lowa and Wisconsin—into the Union, and the 
erection of Oregon into a Territory. 5. The abandcnment of the ‘ pro- 
tective principle,” which has haunted our tariff laws, boding evil to our 
national industry for thirty years; and the establishment of the revenue ad 
valorem principle, by which the credit of the country bas been restored, and 
the revenue, which had been deficient from 1837 to 1845, raised to the cur- 
rent expenditure. 6. The establishment of a ware-house system, of a 
nature similar to that which in England has drawn the carrying trade ofthe 
world into British harbors, and by which a renewed impulse is given to 
those causes irresistibly in operation to draw Canada peacefully into the 
Union. 7. The separation of bank and state, and the establishment and 
prin We opperation of the constitutional treasury plan of finance. 8. The 
commencement of ocean steam navigation to Bremen and California. 9. 
The establishment of cheap postage. 

Each and all of these important measures have had a direct tendency to 
enlarge the area of the country, multiply its resources, promote the inter- 
change of its products, and to enhance its general prosperity, by removing 
those. injurious restrictions which tend to prevent every producer from dis- 
posing of the results of his industry to the best advantage. How the coun- 
try at large, as well as every department of the Federal and State finances, 
and the condition of corporate conspanies, has improved, under the genial in- 
fluence of these measures, is manifest in the fact of enhanced dividends, re- 
sumption of payments, rising credit and growing surpluses, with so mani- 
fest an increase of the capital of the country as to indicate a permanent 
reduction in the rent paid for its use. No better proof of the great prospe- 
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rity of the country can be adduced than the fact that, for the first time in 
our commercial history, a revulsion in England, unrivalled in severity, has 
expended its force in the last two years, ‘without making itself felt at all 
upon this side of the Atlantic. 

The progress of ourtreaties with the other powers of the earth, is a gratify- 
ing instance of the consideration to which the country has risen. When the 
United States had successfully thrown off the yoke of England, they formed 
a government based on new and untried principles. The sole object of 
government was avowed to be the protection of the people at large, and to 
guarantee that every man should enjoy in peace the fruits of his own indus- 
try, on a footing of perfect equality, socially and politically. All power was 
admitted to rest with the ‘people; the federal government possessing no 
authority, save that which was expressly granted in the instrument which 
gave it being. The powers derived by the government from a constitution 
matured after long and anxious de liberations by the founders of the Union, 
in the memorable Congress of 1776, were specified and clearly defined, 
being such as confined its relations with foreign countries very nearly, if 
not quite, to commercial subjects. These circumstances caused the foreign 
policy of the government to be different from that of any of the exist- 
ing nations of the earth. After the settlement of territorial limits, 
the manner, mode, and terms of international commerce came to 
be almost the exclusive subject of treaties with foreign countries. As a 
republican Union could have nothing in common with the general policy of 
monarchical governments, and was likely to encounter nothing but hostility, 
until the importance of its ‘commerce should command the attention of 
Europe, it followed that there was little danger of “ entangling alliances” 
in other respects, than in granting special commercial advantages to one 
nation, to the exclusion of others. A nation of energetic and enterprising 
people were just emancipated from the colonial state, and were looking 
round upon a world suddenly opened to their commercial enterprise. In- 
stead of struggling in the bonds of selfish imperial regulations, the nation 
found itself raised to political equality with all others, but debarred from 
their intercourse on all sides by their restrictive system. In every direction, 
absurd interdictions met the American merchant. His commerce, which 
hitherto had been confined to the mother country, was cut off even from 
that by the operation of the British navigation laws, which took effect 
against the states the moment they ceased to be colonies. Those laws, 
which had been in bei ing for 150 years, had practically never been in ope- 

ration. The principle of the law was, in brief, that there should be imported 
into Great Britain no goods, the produce of Asia, Africa, or America, 
except in British vessels; and goods imported from Europe in vessels of 
the continent were subjected to higher rates of duties than were laid 
on those imported in British vessels. It is evident that, down to the inde- 
pendence of the United States, these provisious of the navigation act were 
a dead letter; because, in the three quarters of the world whence foreign 
shipping was interdicted, there was no shipping owned except by British 
subjects. Those built within the colonies had all the privileges of vessels 
built in England; and, as the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, and the 
nations of India, had neither vessels, nor means of building them, those of 
England would have met with no competition, had there been no navi igation 
act, ie h came first practically into operation when the independence of 
the Ui... ! States was acknowledged ; and, as soon as it produced an influ- 
ence upou trade, its fate was sealed. As respects the United States, it re- 
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quired a commercial treaty to modify the operation of the act in their 
regard. To enter generally into the commerce of the world, it became ne- 
cessary to acquire the right by treaty, as the natural right had been destroyed 
by artificial restrictions. The great rivers of Europe—those channels of 
communication formed by nature to promote trade between neighboring 
countries, as well as to connect distant nations with the ocean, and through 
it, with remote climes—were rendered as impassable by hostile laws as “if 
their channels presented natural difficulties to navigation. The United 
States, a young country, with but little shipping and less capital, distributed 
among a sparse population, had little to offer in return for the facilities 
they asked. ‘They demanded that European nations should throw aside the 
exclusive policy hitherto pursued, and allow United States vessels to visit 
their wealthy cities, in return for the privilege of sending their vessels to 
our comparatively poor and unattractive towns. 

In a republican government, an equal distribution of wealth, and the 
promotion of the general welfare, in a uniform degree, being the object, 
trade and commerce, rather than war and glory, are the means to 0 sbtain 
them. It became, therefore, at the formation of the government, a matter 
of as much importance to fix a rule of intercourse with all foreign nations, 
as to define the internal policy of the federal government. The same 
men who brought so much wisdom to the construction of our constitution, 
considered as anxiously the true principles of fair commercial negotiations 
between independent states. These principles were, endependence, equal 
favor, and reciprocity, and were Jaid down and proclaimed to the world 
for the first time im the diplomatic history of nations, in the preamble to 
the Treaty of France, February 6, 1778, which was annulled by act of 
Congress in 1798, for repeated violations on the part of France. That 
treaty was the foundation of our commercial intercourse, and bore the same 
relation to our foreign policy that the Declaration of Independe ence did to 
our internal government; and it has formed the basis of all subsequent 
treaties.* 

As the policy of all monarchial governments is to concentrate great 
revenues in the hands of the central power, in order that profuse expendi- 





* TREATY BETWEEN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 


“ The United States, willing to fix, in an equitable and permanent manner, the rules 
which ought to be followed relative to the correspondence and commerce which the two 
parties desire to establish between their respective countries, states, and subjects, His 
Most Christian subjects and said United States, have judged that the said end could not be 
better attained than by taking, for the basis of their agreement, the most perfect equality 
and reciprocity, and by carefully avoiding all those burdensome preferences which are 
usually sources of debate, embarrassment, and discontent; by leaving, also, each party at 
liberty to make. respecting commerce and navigation, these interior regulations which it 
shall find most convenient to itself; and by founding the advantages of commerce solely 
upon reciprocal utility, aud the just rales of free intercourse ; reserving, withal, to each 
party, the liberty of admitting, at its pleasure, other nations to a participation of the same 
advantages. It is in the spirit of this intention, and to fulfil these views, that certain 
negotiators were appointed—” &c. &c. 

Art. 1. There shall be firm, inviolable, and perfect peace, &c. 

Art. 2. The parties mutually agree not to grant any particular favor to other nations, 
in respect of commerce and navigation, which shall not immediately beeome common to 
the other party, who shall enjoy the same favor, freely, if the concession was freely made, 
or on allowing the same compensation, if the concession was conditional. 

Art. 3. No greater duty or impost shall be levied, under any cireumstances, upon the 
subjects of either country, than those of the most favored nation; and the citizens of each 
shall enjoy all the rights, privileges, &c., that are enjoyed by those of the most favored 
nation. 
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ture may enlarge the circle of imperial influence, and extend the patronage 
of the crown, so does occasional war and large armies become a part of 
the general system of such governments, The many are to be kept poor 
to support the few in affluence, and sustain the strength of the govern- 
ment. 

It becomes a consequence of such a system, that the people at large 
must neither in war nor peace, acquire wealth faster than it can be ab- 
sorbed into the hands of the government. The policy of such governments 
has, therefore, ever been to discourage, under the pretext of “ protection,” 
all industry that does not throw its profits into the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, manageable by the crown. Through taxation the general wealth 
must flow concentratively into,the lap of the executive, and from it, in un- 
interrupted and corrupt channels, through all official action, down to the 
lowest officials. The late government of France was a melancholy picture 
of this system of corruption. Thus, the customs department supported 
31,400 officials, at an expense of 37,000,000 of francs per annum ; and they 
collected 110,000,000 francs, under a rigid system of restriction, which, if 
modified to that of England, would probably employ but 6,000, instead of 
31,400 persons: but, by cheapening the articles purchased by the people, 
industry would return a better reward ; an amelioration would tend to raise 
their condition, while it weakened the government by diminishing the 
means of its corruption. 

When peace was declared, Congress did not condescend to ask treaties 
of foreign powers acknowledging the independence of the Union; but, as 
related ‘by Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Adams— 


‘* Were willing, by some of the ordinary international transactions, to receive 
what would imply that acknowledgment. “They appointed commissioners, there- 
fore, to propose treaties of commerce to the principal nations of Europe. I was 
then a member of Congress ; was of the committee appointed to prepare the in- 
structions to the commissioners ; was, as you suppose, the draughtsman of those 
actually agreed to, and was joined by your father and Dr. Franklin to carry them 
into execution. But the stipulations making part of these instructions, which 
respected privateering, blockades, contraband, and freedom of the fisheries, were 
not original conceptions of mine. They had before been suggested by Dr. Frank- 
in, in some of his papers in possession of the public, and had, I think, been re- 
commended in some letters of his to Congress. [ happen only to have been the 
inserter of them in the first public act, which gave the formal sanction of a public 
authority. We accordingly proposed our treaties, containing these stipulations, 
to the principal governments of Europe. But we were then just emerged from a 
subordinate condition ; the nations had, as yet, known nothing of us, and had not 
yet reflected on the relations which it might be to their interests to establish with 
us. Most of them, therefore, listened to our proposals with coypess and reserve ; 
Old Frederick alone closing with us without any hesitation. The negotiator of 
Portugal, indeed, signed a treaty with us, which his government did not ratify ; 
and ‘T'uscany was near a final agreement. Becoming sensible, however, our- 
selves, that we should do nothing with the greater powers, we thought it better 
not to hamper our country with engagements to those of less significance, and 
suffered our powers to expire without closing any other negotiation. Austria 
soon after became desirous of a treaty with us, and her ambassador pressed it 
often upon me ; but, our commerce with her being no object, 1 evaded his repeated 
invitations. Had these governments been then appr ised of the station we should 
80 soon occupy among nations, all, I believe, would have met us promptly, and 
with frankness. These principles would then have been established with all ; 
and, from being the, conventional law with us alone, would have slid into their 
engagements with all, and become general.” 
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The United States thus took the lead in commercial negotiation, al- 
though they may not lay claim to the paternity of a system which had its 
origin in the Congress of Utrecht—an era remarkable in commercial his- 
tory for the enlightened views and liberal regulations then embodied in 
treaty stipulations. Although France was the first to recognise us as a 
nation—we have made less progress with her, in a commercial way, than 
with most other nations, if we except Spain, that wretched abode of des- 
potism and desolation. 

The present administration has enlarged the circle of American influence 
in Europe, more than has been effected in any similar period of our existence, 
and there now exist 42 treaties between the United States and foreign 
countries ; of these 39 are treaties of reciprocity, containing the ‘ favored 
nation clause,’”’ which stipulates that any concession to one shall be en- 
joyed by all others, freely, if the concession is made freely, and upon pay- 
ing the same equivalent, if compensation is stipulated. ‘The great emi- 
gration which has taken place between the nations of Europe and the 
United States, has transferred to the United States a great number of use- 
ful citizens, and a considerable amount of property. It has also closely 
connected the descents of property in the United States with persons in Ger- 
many, and, vice versa, a great number of the citizens of the United States 
inherit property in the countries of Europe. This has given rise to a new 
class of treaties, particularly with those nations which, remotely situate 
from the sea, have no occasion for commercial treaties. The first treaty 
with the Netherlands, in 1782, embraced a clause to remove the duties 
on the property of emigrants, and to allow the citizens of the United States 
to inherit property in the Netherlands, without first obtaining letters of 
naturalization. A similar clause was contained in the first French treaty. 
This was a wise and liberal provision, and did great credit to the foresight 
of the negotiators. As the country advanced, and the intercourse became 
more extended among the citizens of the new and old world, the necessity 
of extending these provisions to other nations became more urgent. As an 
instance, it may be remarked, that the kingdom of Bavaria contained, in 
1837, 4,315,369 inhabitants; and the emigration from it, in four years, 
ending with 1839, was 24,507 souls, of whom 23,978 went to the United 
States. The Bavarian government levied a heavy tax on the money and 
property carried away, and the amount ascertained as so taxed, was 
7,000,000 guilders, or $2,800,000, and was estimated to be about half the 
actual sum, as a great deal was concealed to avoid the tax. In the other 
countries of Germany, similar taxes prevailed. 

With nine of these German states new treaties have been now enacted, 
abolishing the duty on property inherited by aliens, and upon property con- 
veyed out of the country. Thus gradually has the United States been 
enabled to bring the countries of Europe towards it, by a successful policy, 
which, as we have seen, has much progressed in the last four years. 

From a system of strict exclusion at the close of the last century, Eng- 
land has, under the influence, direct and indirect, of the United States’ 
policy, modified her navigation laws, her colonial laws, her commercial 
laws, and having now abandoned her corn laws and established a reciprocal 
postal intercourse, is about to abandon her navigation act, and must soon 
relinquish her colonies, 

The speech from the British throne, February 1st, on the day the corn 
laws ceased to act, contained the following paragraph : 
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“« [ again commend to your attention the restrictions imposed on commerce by 
the navigation laws. 

* 1f you shall find that these laws.are, in whole or in part, unnecessary for the 
maintenance of our maritime power, while they fetter trade and industry, you 
will, no doubt, deem it right to repeal or modify their provisions.” 


This, then, is the end of those famous laws which were supposed for 150 
years, to have been the source of England’s commercial greatness ; bat in 
relation to which, it is now declared from the throne, that the ei fettered 
trade and industry.” Such has been the enlightenment of the 19th 
century, notwithstanding that the Hon. Daniel Webster, in his Balti- 
more speech of 1843, spoke in regard to those laws as follows : 

‘In my opinion, the true principle—the philosophy of politics on this subject, 
is exhibited in the old navigation laws of England, introduced by some of the bold 
genuises of Cromwell’s time, and acted upon ever since. In other respects, its 
operation is the most just, the most philosophical, and the most beneficial, that 
could be desired.” 

Those who have tried the navigation act for 150 years, pronounce it 
injurious to the national interests, while a small interest here, casting ex- 
perience aside, express admiration of its supposed benefits. 

The steady progress of the commercial principles so successfully carried 
out by the out-going administration, has immensely enlarged the markets 
for produce. As an indication of this fact, the quantity of American pro- 
duce sold and carried abroad in American vessels has been progressively as 


follows : 
830. 1840. 842. 1845. 1848. 


¢Produce exp. ...$51,106,189 ... 90,036,898 ....71,467,634....75,483.123 ....95,544,217 
Am. vessels, tons....971,760...... 1,647,009..... 1,536,451 2,053,977 

Under the high tariff of 1842 the exports, or sales of national nasdelal, 
did not increase. But they have since done so largely, and the tonnage of 
American vessels has increased near 1,000,000 tons in six years, Follow- 
ing this increased tonnage, has been the employment of all parties connected 
with the marine, as well “lumber growers and stevedores, as ship builders 
and seamen, or hemp growers and cordage makers. The larger the quantity 
of produce to go abroad, or of goods to come home, by so reueh i is the de- 
mand for American shipping increased. Notwithstanding the liberality of 
our treaties, American vessels can overmatch all opposition ; and in the 
prosperity of this class the hemp-grower of Kentucky and the ship-builder of 
Maine, have both a mutual interest, antagonistic to the designs of that 
school of politicians, who would destroy those great interests in order to 
pander to the monopolies of the tariff aristocrats. 

The employments and profits in every branch of industry are undoubtedly 
greater, and the accumulation of capital more considerable at this moment 
than in any former period of the country. The results of all those statisti- 
cal returns depended upon as evidences of the prosperity of producers indi- 

. Cate, that in the aggregate, the general welfare is greater now than ever. 
This i is more particularly the case with manufacturing districts, as in Mas- 
sachusetts, where the savings banks returns show the aggregate deposites at 
the close of 1848, to have been $11,970,470 divided among 69,894 deposit- 
ors, or an average $171,28 per head, against $10,680 ,9: 33, divided among 
62,500 depositors, or $169 per head at the close of 1846, the last year of 
the tariff of 1842. In analyzing those returns, however, it is found that the 
commercial towns show a higher average of individual earnings than those 
which are exclusively manufacturing, ‘that is to say, in New-Bedford the 
average is $200 per head, and in Lowell $165. This is the natural conse- 
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quence of the corporate manufacturing system, which has a constant tenden- 
cy to break up individual manufacturers with small means, through the effect 
of overshadowing associated capitals, thus multiplying the number of 
hands seeking employ, and therefore constantly reducing by competition 
the average earnings of employees, and swelling the dividends of the stock- 
holders. The operation of the system is in nowise different in its results 
in this country, from that which is appareut in the manufacturing districts 
of England, in the immense wealth amassed in few hands amid the utmost 
popular misery. That the general prosperity of manufacturing operatives, as 
a whole, has been more progressive under the tariff of 1846, than under the 
high rates levied by that of 1842, is manifest in the fact, that the quantities 
of raw material taken by the manufacturers have increased i in a greater ratio. 
Afier many years of constantly increasing purchases, the United States 
manufacturers took in 1843, 325,129 bales of cotton, and the quantity con- 
tinued to increase until it reached 422,597 bales for the year 1846, being 
an increase in four years under the tariff of 1842 of 97, 468 bales, or 24,367 

per annum. In 1848, under the low tariff, they took 531,772 bales, being 
an increase of 109,175, or 54,000 bales per annum. Thus far in the present 
year, the increase has been 20 per cent., or 106,000 bales over 1848, and 
will make a consumption of 636,000 bales for the year 1549; now it is evi- 
dent, that if the manufacturers buy such immensely increasing quantities of 
the raw material, it is because they find their account in it, and that in fact 
they were never so prosperous as at this moment. It is self-evident that if 
it required a certain number of hands to work up 422,597 bales of cotton 
in 1846, that it will require at least half as many more to work 636,000 
bales in 1849; and therefore that the demand for manufacturing Jabor under 
the low tariff of 1846, is 50 per cent. greater than under the high tariff of 1842. 

This is precisely the principle on which the tariff measures of the present ” 
administration have, in accordance with democratic free trade, been based ; 

and they rest upon tie law of trade, that the greater the means of the con- 
sumer and the lower the money price of the thing consumed, the greater 
will be the guantity required. ‘Now, as a general thing, quantity cannot be 
increased without additional labor ; ‘and if a greater quantity is demanded, 
there is more request for laborers. This tends to sustain the price. Now, 
if a higher duty causes the foreign article to be so high in price, as not to be 
consumed largely, the corporate factories get a higher price for a less quan- 
tity, while they employ less labor and divide greater profits, the rate of 
wages falls, and the average earnings of operatives becomes less than it 
other occupations. A proposition to raise duties for protection is in fact 
a proposition to throw hands out of employ. 

The great prosperity which the country exhibits in every department, to- 
gather with the manifestations that its growing wealth is more equally dis- 
tributed among its producers; that those who create the wealth retain a far 
larger proportion of it than do the corresponding classes of the old world, 
are indications that the working of those great democratic principles, which 
the present administration was placed i in power by the American people to 
demonstrate, and which, as we have seen, have been successfully combined 
in a most extraordinary manner in the last four years, are peculiarly adapted 
to the realization of the ‘‘ greatest goed tothe greatest number.” ‘The mo- 
dification of all taxes and the removal of all restraints upon individual action, 
as well as the abolishment of all laws that tend to accumulate wealth in the 
hands of a few, may now be said to be the settled policy of the whole 
country—low postage, low duties, a constitutional currency, and freedom of 
intercourse, have become settled questions in the United States, and cannot 
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again be disturbed, It is true, that certain monied aristocrats have taken 
advantage of the result of the late election, when avowedly no great ques- 
tion was at issue to threaten a restoration of those laws, by which their vast 
wealth wasacquired. They occupy, however, the same position in respect of 
these laws, as do the old tory peers of England in respect to the bread 
tax. It will be remembered that the people of England having long, in 
vain, struggled against the corn Jaws, and in vain sought their repeal or 
modification at the hands of Parliament, at last combined ina great ‘“‘ anti- 
corn law league” under Mr. Cobden, and so effectual has been “their action, 
that on the Ist of February, 1849, those pernicious laws were finally abro- 
gated, being nearly the last remnant of England’s protective system. It ap- 
pears, however, that the Duke of Richmond has promised the landholders 
that he will procure the restoration of the tax on the people’s food for their 
benefit, in the same manner that certain ‘‘ cotton lords’ of New-England 
promise a restoration of the tax on supplies here. ‘The emphatic language 
of Mr. Cobden, in relation to such pretensions there, will apply as well to 
the aristocrats here as there: 


‘*He was indignant when he saw ‘that other individual,’ the Duke of Rich- 
mond, trying to hoodwink, gull and bamboozle the farmers of Sussex—the county 
where Mr. Cobden was born—and telling them that he would talk to Lord John 
Russell about restoring protection. That Duke should not restore one shilling of 
protection again. ‘1 tell his grace that it is of no use his going to men in power fo 
talk about restoring the corn laws. We are in power on the corn laws. (‘Tremen- 
dous cheering.) Now] do feel somewhat indignant at this barefaced attempt to 
delude honest men. (Cheers.) I have had credit given to me for seven years for 
keeping my temper upon this subject, but I can’t keep my temper with humbugs. 
IT want it to be understood that in dissolving this League, we are not going to be re- 
vived again to have a fresh contest about protection. We have done with that.’ 
(Loud cheers.) Mr. Cobden referred to the Peace question, in phrases which 
seem to promise that the League machinery shall?be applied to a peace establish- 
ment propagandism. ‘As we meet here for the last time, as members of that great 
and united body which effected the emancipation of our industry, I cannot belp 
saying that [ should feel the deepest regret in separating this evening, were it not 
that there is something in the toast which I am about to propose, which leaves me 
a hope that we shall not separate after all. (Tremendous cheering.) The toast 
which I have to propose is, ‘Free Trade and Peace, the best guaranties of popular 
rights, the best promoters of national industr y,and the most effectual means for the 
reduction of national burdens.’ Well, I repeat, I don’t think we shall separate for 
long, after all; for if free trade and peace be united together. why then I think that 
we have something yet to do before we have finished our work. I think that we 
may conscientiously co- ope rate to carry out the second object of the toast : indeed, 
I don’t think that there is one of this assembly but will be as willing to work for 
the one as for the other, and who will not agree with me, thatthe most logical con- 
clusion to which we can come in arguing the matter is this, that having effected 
free trade, we are bound to see if we cannot carry peace also.’ . : 
‘If I am glad to have this opportunity of letting not only our own fellow country- 
men, but all Europe, know that those men and women who exerted themselves 
with so much self-sacrifice and so much honor to themselves, to emancipate indus- 
try—that they are as determined now to watch over and preserve the peaceable 
relations of this country with foreign nations—that they are as mach opposed to 
war as to monopoly, and as determined that peace shall be henceforward a real 
peace. and not a mock one.’ (Cheers. ) He thought that free institutions abroad 
were logically connected with the progress of pacific principles ; and he denied the 
assertion that the tendency of democracy was towards war. He hoped to live to 
see the time when foreign affairs would no longer be among the secrets of a cabi- 
net, but be as publicly discussed as domestic affairs are now. ‘I am against all 
monopolies of states; and | hope to see the monopoly of the Foreign Office and 
the monopoly of the Cabinet so invaded, that they shall not be allowed to engage in 
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a treaty which may involve you in the liabilities and risks of war, without its first 
didendas public discussion. (Much cheering.) All our bloody contests for the 
last two hundred years have been conducted with a latent belief that captured co- 
lonies would recompense us for war. We know better now. ‘I believe we are 
now at the beginning of a great world-wide revolution, which is destined to cireu- 
late round the globe, and to end only with time itself; and [ believe that the begin- 


ning and the dawn of that revolution were laid at our own meetings in the Free 
Trade Hail.’” 


The decision of the American people at the election of 1844, was as defini- 
tive in relation to the principles of universal peace and fraternity, as was 
the decision of the English people in that great movement which has sealed 
the fate of the British protective system, ‘including corn and navigation 
laws, and also, of the colonial system. * Free trade and peace” are, 
indeed, “‘ the best guaranties of popular rights,” “and the best promoters 
of national industry.” The “ cotton lords” of New-England, afd the 
** landed nobles” of Old England, cling tenaciously to privileges that they 
have long enjoyed. But the period of their ascendancy is passed ; the rights 
of labor and the natural privileges of industry are no longer to be encroach- 
ed upon by the artificial rights of capital created by partial laws that come 
in conflict with the universal laws of trade. No person, or set of persons, 
can derive any right or privilege from legislative enactments, without 
encroaching upon the natural rights of the people at large. 

During the last four years, ei ich producer of American wealth has ~ 
greater opportunities to turn it to the best account, and individually, t 
realize a larger portion of the results of his own industry, than perbaps 
the people ‘of any country ever enjoyed before. There have been in 
operation fewer laws to take from him his earnings and bestow it upon 
other parties; he has been enabled to sell on better terms abroad, and the 
proceeds of his sales have come home to him at cheaper rates, and bur- 
dened with lower taxes and at a less cost of transportation. In return, he 
has demanded a larger quantity of manufactured supplies, and these have 
promoted a more extended employment of skilled labor. There have been 
fewer corporate associations to absorb and consume, through speculators, 
the products of industry, in return for faithless promises to be expunged by 
bankrupt laws. There have been less extensive schemes by which con- 
tractors and jobbers might be enriched from the public treasuries, under the 
pretence of *‘ public improvements.” The constitutional currency has 
actively operated to steady and fix the rewards of industry, and to enable 
the producer to get an actual equivalent for the proceeds of his labor. 
As a general result, although there are fewer instances of rapid accumula- 
tion in private fortunes, the individual wealth of the whole people has 
averaged greater than in any former similar period ; and, although the war 
commenced in Mexico throu gh the encouragement of the aristocratic party 
among us, has necessitated the creation of a small de sbt, by which a 
number of capitalists have for a season become national annuitants; yet, 
the healthy action of the reveuue tariff principle is operating speedily to 
extinguish that promoter of monied aristocracy. That continued attempts 
will be made to renew special privileges there is no doubt ; but the 
close of the present administration leaves the country in a more pros- 
perous and sounder condition than ever it was before, Neither con we 
doubt, but that free trade and free principles will continue to progress, 
until the most complete freedom of intercourse will virtually have annexed 
England, as well as the mercantile world, commercially to the United States. 





Macaulay’s History of England. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND,* 


Tuere is no department of literature which has undergone such changes, 
in modern times, as history. The term once implied a mere collection of 
facts, narrated with more or less detail and consistency, to which recourse 
could be had for precedents and illustrations. Few readers associated his- 
tory, in its original form, with intellectual enjoyment. Its brilliant episodes 
and interesting characters were chiefly known through the labors of the 
poet. Thus, to English minds, Henry VIII. is what Shakspeare made 
him; Philip of Spain exists in the intense portraiture of Alfieri; and the 
delicate misfortunes and beauty of Mary Stuart, were revived with new and 
lasting attractiveness by the tragedy of Schiller. The more we reflect upon 
the sources of our permanent historical ideas, the clearer will it appear 
that fiction and poetry have winnowed the silver wheat from the dusty 
chaff of the annalist; and that epochs are remembered, on account of some 
dramatic incident or heroic personage, which, incarnated by genius, has 
been stamped with reality tothe heart. Accordingly, historic literature, in 
the absolute meaning of the phrase, has been rather a storehouse of the 
past, which the dramatist explored for a plot, the orator for an argument, 
and the antiquarian for the pleasure of research. It has seldom, and only 
‘in fragments, proved a living record with near relations to the present and 
future. A gradual modification has been long evident. As the sympathies 
of mankind have been awakened by the facilities of intercourse, history 
has become more of a common ground and suggested unimagined attrac- 
tions. Her archives have been laid open to throw light upon the philoso- 
phy of life—to elucidate the progressive tendency of society, and to trace 
the laws of providence. A fresh rule of perspective has been applied, 
whereby the distant is brought near ; and the glow of Christian sentiment has 
revealed, in more vivid tints, the light md shade once indistinctly min- 
gled. C hampollion found a key to the monumental history of Egypt; 
Niebuhr to the antiquities of Rome; and Cousin delivered lectures that 
kindled crowds of listening youth, in order to trace a high and vast design 
in the vicissitudes of nations, But this acute and comprehensive study ‘of 
the past, while it indicates the advanced humanity and superior intelligence 
of the age, is not the only cause of the improvement in historical writing, 
The principle of a division of labor, so effective in political and social econ- 
omy, has been operative in more abstract vocations. It has tended to 
classify and subdivide literature and science, and thus render their phases 
more distinct. We perceive its influence upon history in the fact that, 
instead of countries, events and individuals are made the subjects of 
separate description. By this means, instead of a confused jumble of wars, 
councils, and successions, we have many central points, around which se- 
condary things are made to revolve ; and the principle at work—the question 
in abeyance—the spirit of the times—are brought out with a relief and pro- 
portion, that greatly assists our insight and harmonizes our conclusions, 
With this view Sismondi wrote his Italian Republics, Ranke his history of 
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the Popes, and D’Aubigne, that of the Reformation. Each of these sub- 
jects is interwoven with the destiny of the race; each includes essential 
relations with the progress of civilization and liberty—both political and 
religious—but separately considered, and thus detached from the mass of 
circumstanees in which the old chronicles involved them—inealculable fa- 
cility is afforded the inquirer. The advantage is similar to that obtained 
by the man of science through nomenclatures and cabinets. An intelligent 
method, in all vocations, promotes success; but its application to history is 
comparatively recent, and is yet immature. ‘ 

Yet another element has contributed to the expansion of the historic act—, 
and that is the eclectic philosophy of the age, which constantly asserts itself 
not only directly, bat with an instinctive and latentagency. It has fused 
together not only abstract systems, but, national manners, schools of art, 
and principles of taste; even political antipathies are reconciled by its 
alchemy ; legitimists and republicans fraternize for some idea more precious 
to each than their respective opinions on governmeut; and sectarians do not 
hesitate to evince loyalty to the creed of one denomination, while they 
worship according to the form of another. The composer attemps to unite 
the melody of the Italian with the harmony of the German music; the 
sculptor adopts a subject from the Pagan mythology, and imbues it with 
the sentiment of the Christian religion; and French styles of dress are 
grafted on Puritan manners. The influence of this eclectic spirit is discer- 
nible in modern history, by its appropriation of other forms of literature to 
its uses. It imitates every successful attempt to re-produce the past; but 
there are two experiments, of which it has signally availed itseli—very dif- 
ferent and yet each effective. If we were called upon to designate the 
most striking representations, of times and persons long departed, which 
modern literature affords, prominent among them would be the French 
memoirs and the Scotch novels—the first as authentic daguerreotypes of 
personal manners, the second as picturesque delineations of scenes and 
character. A peculiar charm of Macaulay’s history is the judicious transfer 
of these vital elements to his narrative. The account of Monmouth, for 
instance, taken together, is as relishing a piece of biography as was ever 
penned, distinct in outline and magnetic in atmosphere—and yet it is inter- 
spersed with the annals of tworeigns. The same is true of the brief but 
vivid sketch of Argyle. Both these characters have been drawn by Scott ; 
and yet, without the accessories of romance, they stand before us in as 
touching and more clear a light on the emphatic page of the historian. 
Dumas has written an exciting novel, in which, Charles I. is an actor; 
but the extraordinary events of that_ monarch’s reign, and especially 
their relation to his fate, is set before the reader in this volume in so lucid 
a manner, that a pleasure is afforded equal to that inspired by the most thrill- 
ing details. There is, indeed, no doubt that truth is more wonderful than 
fiction, if only conveyed with versimilitude; but it is comparatively easy to 
weave imaginative drapery in which to array sterile facts, while to make 
those facts vital by a process of sympathetic reflection, that almost identifies 
the writer with them, is another and more difficult task. It is the same 
with the description of Charles Il. We have been surfeited with 
anecdotes of the ‘‘ merry monarch;’’ but precisely how he fascinated a 
people so exacting and grave as the English, into such patient toleration of 
his levity, was never quite so evident as it is made by the present chronicler, 
whose account of his playing with his spaniels at early morning in the park, 
and his chit-chat levees while at ‘his toilet, explain more then volumes of 
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less significant comment. Indeed, Macaulay indicates, with singular im- 
pressiveness, how the perfidy of the father was his ruin, and the urbanity of 
the son his redemption with the people—and, by confining himself to those 
traits which affect the mutual relation of the prince and the nation, eluci- 
dates events by character, and character by events—a process which is 
at once artistic and philosophical. 

As examples of his manner in this respect, we quote the description of 
a persecutor and a martyr, in the religious controversies of the period : 


TALBOT, 


‘Soon after the prorogation, this reckless faction was strengthened by an im- 
portant reinforcement. Richard Talbot, earl of Tyrconnel, the fiercest and most 
uncompromising of all those who hated the liberties and religion of England, arrived 
at court from Dublin. 

* Talbot was descended from an old Norman family which had been long set- 
tled in Leinster, which had there sunk into degeneracy, which had adopted the 
manners of the Celts, which had like the Celts, adhered to the old religion, and 
which had taken part with the Celts in the rebellion of 1641. In his youth he 
had been one of the most noted sharpers and bullies of London. He had been in- 
troduced to Charles and James when they were exiles in Flanders, as a man fit 
and ready for the infamous service of assassinating the Protector. Soon after the 
Restoration, Talbot attempted to obtain the favor of the royal family by a service 
more infamous still. A plea was wanted which might justify the Duke of York 
in breaking that promise of marriage by which he had obtained from Anne Hyde 
the last proof of female affection. Such a plea Talbot, in concert with some of his 
dissolute companions, undertook to furnish. He affirmed that he had triumphed 
over the young lady’s virtue, made up a long romance about the interviews with 
which she had indulged him, and related how, in one of his secret visits to her, he 
had unluckily overturned the chancellor’s inkstand upon a pile of papers, and how 
cleverly she had averted a discovery by laying the blame of the accident on her 
monkey. These stories, which, if they had been true, would never have passed 
the lips of any but the basest of mankind, were pure inventions. Talbot was soon 
forced to own that they were so; and he owned it without a blush. The injured 
lady became Duchess of York. Had her husband been a man really upright and 
honorable, he would have driven from his presence with indignation and contempt 
the wretches who had slandered her. But one of the peculiarities of James's 
character was that no act, however wicked and shameful, which had been prompt- 
ed by a desire to gain his favour, ever seemed to him deserving of disapprobation. 
Talbot continued to frequent the court, appeared daily with brazen front before the 
princess whose ruin he had plotted, and was installed into the lucrative post of 
chief pander to her husband. In no longtime Whitehall was thrown into con- 
fusion by the news that Dick Talbot, as he was commonly called, had laid a plan 
to murder the Duke of Ormond. The bravo was sent to the ‘Tower; but in a few 
days he was again swaggering about the galleries, and carrying billets backward 
and forward between his patron and the ugliest maids of honor. It was in vain 
that old and discreet counsellors implored the royal brothers not to countenance 
this bad man, who had nothing to recommend him except his fine person and his 
taste in dress. ‘Talbot was not only welcome at the palace when the bottle or the 
dice-box was going round, but was heard with attention on matters of business. 
He affected the character of an Irish patriot, and pleaded with great audacity, and 
sometimes with success, the cause of his countrymen whose estates had been con- 
fiscated. He took care, however, to be well paid for his services, and succeeded 
in acquiring, partly by the sale of his influence, partly by gambling, and partly by 
pimping, an estate of three thousand pounds a year ; for, under an outward show 
°f levity, profusion, improvidence, and eccentric impudence, he was, in truth. one 
of the most mercenary and crafty of mankind. He was now no longer young; 
but advancing age had made no essential change in his character and manners. 
He still, whenever he opened his mouth, ranted, cursed, and swore with such 
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frantic violence, that superficial observers set him down for the wildest of libertines. 
The multitude was unable to conceive that a man who, even when sober, was more 
furious and boastfal than others when they were drunk, and who seemed utterly 
incapable of disguising any emotion or keeping any secret, could really be a cold- 
hearted, far-sighted, scheming sycophant: yet such a man was Talbot. In truth, 
his hypocrisy was of a far higher and rarer sort than the hypocrisy which had 
flourished in Barebones’s Parliament; for the consummate hypocrite is not he who 
conceals vice behind the semblance of virtue, but he who makes the vice which 
he has uo objection to show, a stalking horse to cover darker and more profitable 
vice which it is for his interest to hide. 

“ Talbot, raised by James to the earldom of Tyrconnel, had commanded the 
troops in Ireland during the nine months which elapsed between the death of 
Charles and the commencement of the viceroyalty of Clarendon. When the new 
lord lieutenant was about to leave London for Dublin, the general was summoned 
from Dublin to London. Dick Talbot had long been well known on the road 
which he now had to travel. Between Chester and the capital there was not an 
inn where he had not been in a brawl. Wherever he came he pressed horses in 
defiance of law, swore at the cooks and postillions, and almost raised mobs by bis 
insolent rhodomontades. ‘The Reformation, he told the people, had ruined every 
thing. But fine times were coming. The Catholics would soon he uppermost. 
The heretics should pay for all. Raving and blaspheming incessantly, like a de- 
moniac. he came to the court. As soon as he was there, he allied himself closely 
with Castlemaine, Dover, and Albeville. These men called with one voice for 
war on the constitution of the Church and the State. They told their master that 
he owed it to his religion and to the dignity of his crown to stand firm against the 
outcy of heretical demagogues, and to let the Parliament see from the first that 
he would be master in spite of opposition, and that the only effect of opposition 
would be to make him a hard master.” 
JOHNSON. 


‘‘ His name was Samuel Johnson. He was a priest of the Church of England, 
and had been chaplain to Lord Russell. Johnson was one of those persons who 
are mortally hated by their opponents, and less loved than respected by their allies. 
His morals were pure, his religious feelings ardent, his learning and abilities not 
contemptible, his judgment weak, his temper acrimonious, turbulent, and uncon- 
querably stubborn. His profession made him peculiarly odious to the zealous 
supporters of monarchy; for a republican in holy orders was a strange and almost 
an unnatural being. During the late reign Johnson had published a book entitled 
Julian the Apostate. The object of this work was to show that the Christians of 
the fourth century did not hold the doctrine of nou-resistance. It was easy to 
produce passages from Chrysostom and Jerome written in a spirit very different 
from that of the Anglican divines, who preached against the Exclusion Bill. 
Johnson, however, went further. He attempted to revive the odious imputation 
which had, for very obvious reasons, been thrown by Libanius on the Christian 
soldiers of Julian, and insinuated that the dart which slew the imperial renegade 
came, not from the enemy, but from some Rumbold or Ferguson in the Roman 
ranks. A hot controversy followed, Whig and Tory disputants wrangled fiercely 
about an obscure passage, in which Gregory of Nazianzen praises a pious bishop 
who was going to bastinado somebody. The Whigs maintained that the holy man 
was going to bastinado the emperor; the Tories that, at the worst, he was only 
going to bastinado a captain of the guard. Johnson prepared a reply to his assail- 
ants, in which he drew an elaborate parallel between Julian and James, then 
Duke of York. Julian had, during many years, pretended to abhor idolatry, while 
in heart an idolater. Julian had, to serve a turn, occasionally affected respect for 
the rights of conscience. Julian had punished cities which were zealous for the 
true religion, by taking away their municipal privileges. Julian had, by his flatter- 
ers, been called the Just. James was provoked beyond endurance. Jobnson was 
prosecuted for a libel, convicted, and condemned to a fine which he had no means 
of paying. He was therefore kept in gaol; and it seemed likely that his confine- 
ment would end only with his life.” 
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*‘ Julian Johnson, as he was popularly called, was sentenced to stand thrice in 
the pillory, and to be whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. The judge, Sir Francis 
Withins, told the criminal to be thankful for the great lenity of the attorney general, 
who might have treated the case as one of high treason. ‘1 owe him no thanks,’ 
answered Johnson, dauntlessly. ‘Am I, whose only crime is that I have defended 
the Church and the laws, to be grateful for being scourged like a dog, while Popish 
scribblers are suffered daily to insult the Church and to violate the laws with 
impunity?’ The energy with which he spoke was such that both the judges and 
the crown lawyers thought it necessary to vindicate themselves, and protested that 
they knew of no Popish publications such as those to which the prisoner alluded. 
He instantly drew from his pocket some Roman Catholic books and trinkets which 
were then freely exposed for sale under the royal patronage, read aloud the titles 
of the books, and threw a rosary across the table to the king’s counsel. ‘ And 
now,’ he cried with a loud voice, ‘I lay this information before God, before this 
court, and before the English people. We shall soon see whether Mr. Attorney 
will do his duty.’ 

** [t was resolved that, before the punishment was inflicted, Johnson should be 
degraded from the priesthood. The prelates, who had been charged by the 
ecclesiastical commission with the care of the diocese of London, cited him before 
them in the chapter house of Saint Paul’s cathedral. ‘The manner in which he 
went through the ceremony made a deep impression on many minds. When he 
was stripped of his sacred robe he exclaimed, ‘ You are taking away my gown 
because | tried to keep your gowns on your backs.” The only part of the formal- 
ities which seemed to distress him was the plucking of the Bible out of his hand. 
He made a faint struggle to retain the sacred book, kissed it, and burst into tears. 
‘You cannot,’ he said, ‘deprive me of the hopes which I owe to it.’ Some 
attempts were made to obtain a remission of the flogging. A Roman Catholic 
priest offered to intercede for two hundred pounds. ‘I'he money was raised; and 
the priest did his best, but in vain. ‘ Mr. Johnson,’ said the king, ‘has the spirit 
of a martyr, and it is fit that he should be one.’ William the Third said, a few 
years later, of one of the most acrimonious and intrepid Jacobites, ‘He has set his 
heart on being a martyr, and | have set mine on disappointing him.’ These two 
speeches would alone suffice to explain the widely different fates of the two princes. 

“Phe day appointed for the flogging came. A whip of nine lashes was used. 
Three hundred and seventeen stripes were inflicted; but the sufferer never 
winced. He afterwards said that the pain was cruel, but that, as he was dragged 
at the tail of the cart, he remembered how patiently the cross had been borne up 
Mount Calvary, and was so much supported by the thought that, but for the fear 
of incurring the suspicion of vain glory, he would have sung a psalm with as firm 
and cheerful a voice as if he had been worshipping God in the congregation. It 
is impossible not to wish that so much heroism had been less alloyed by intempe- 
rance and intolerance.” 


It will doubtless be objected to this history, that it is not profound. We 
confess, that in our view, this is one of its decided charms. It is the office 
of the philosopher to follow truth to its last analysis, and deduce great princi- 
ples from successive facts. The prime duty of the historian is to narrate. We 
claim from him authenticity, clearness, and that sympathetic interest in his 
work that renders it vital. ‘These conditions we deem felicitously realized 
in the present instance. Yet, without an occasional comment, and some re- 
flective suggestion, a chronicler hardly seems in earnest ; and, accordingly, 
cemarks that spontaneously occur are repressed at the appropriate time, 
They are, however, never forced, but naturally spring from the occasion; 
and are, with scarce an exception, just, discriminating, and in good taste, 
Thus, after describing the attempts of Charles and Laud to force the English 
liturgy on the Scots it is added—“‘to this step our country owes her freedom ; . 
and, speaking of the affectation of scientific tastes, at the time of the revival of 
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Baconian philosophy, the writer observes—* It is the universal law, that 
whatever pursuit, whatever doctrine becomes fashionable, shall lose a por- 
tion of that dignity which it had possessed while it was confined to a small, 
but earnest minority, and was loved for its own sake alone.” In another 
instauce, after enunciating some of the inhumanities of the age of Charles, 
we are assured that—‘‘ the more we examine the history of the past, the 
more reason we shall find to dissent from those who imagine that our age 
has been fruitful of new social evils. The truth is, that the evils are, with 
scarcely an exception, old. That which is new is the intelligence which dis- 
cerns, and the humanity which remedies them.’’ Elsewhere he speaks of 
“the implacable hatred of an apostate ’”—of ‘‘ the fortitude which is derived 
from reflection and self-respect ;” and expresses the opinion, that ‘‘in eve ry 
age the vilest specimens of humanity are to be found among demagogues. 
By such natural and seusible observations, scattered here and there, the nar- 
rative style is varied, and it appears to us that more elaborate or acute com- 
ments would be out of place in a professed historian. Itis taken for granted 
that the reader will philosuphize for himself on the facts presented. Vigor 
of statement—the material for analogy and deduction—is what we mainly 
ask. After all, the great inferences from history are indirectly suggested, 
If we follow events closely, they solve every question at last. Hence Ma- 
caulay has shed much philosophical light on the period described, without 
seeming todoso. No writer has more pl: iinly traced the events which gave 
rise to the two great political parties, or so ably indicated the manner in 
which their conflicts, triumphs, coalitions and modifications worked out into 
an enduring system the principles of constitutional government. It is sel- 
dom that the same hand can so justly depict two such antagonistic charac- 
ters as the Puritan and the Cavalier, and demonstrate the utility and desir- 
ableness of the elements they respectively contributed to the English state 
and society. ‘The way, too, in which French supremacy was so long main- 
tained, and the insinuation of her politics and literary tastes—so utterly 
alien to Saxon manliness—is developed with rare skill; while the compara- 
tive natural energy of a government founded on popal ar recognition, and 
one sustained by diplom atic intrigue, is finely illustrated by the description 
of England universally respected under Olive ‘r, and under the Stuarts—“‘a 
blank in the map of Europe” In a word, to the philosophic mind, there is 
ample food in this history, though it may not be served up with the empha- 
sis of Hallam or Guizot. 
i The great problem to be solved by the English historian is the rationale 
| of her civic and religious liberty, and her extraordin: ary material prosperity ; 
the one having survived the action of causes, m: ny of which operated equ: ally 
upon Europe, where royal despotism was successfully established, and the 
other having constantly increased (o its present unequalled grandeur, in spite 
of comparatively limited natural resources. Now, to those w ho object to Mac- 
aulay’s history, that it is not sufficiently philosophical, we reply, that he has 
arranged the facts, and related the story, in so lucid and emphatic a man- 
ner, that the latent and general truths evolve themselves to a reflective mind 
more impressively than if set forth in an argumentative shape. It isa 
crowning merit of this work that it is eminently and distinctly suggestive. 
We cannot fail to see that the consistent and wise opposition of the Com- 
mons to a standing army, and its firm grasp of the purse, rendered the kingly 
prerogatives inadequate for all purposes of selfish aggrandizement and su- 
preme control, such as reduced the continental nations to vassalage. In re- 
gard to religious freedom, the long struggle between the church of Rome 
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and Protestantism, developed under such circumstances in England as to 
enlighten, in a very experimental and summary way, the whole people, as to 
the value of the right of private judgment in matters of faith. The war of 
opinion kindled, indeed, the fires of persecution, but their flames illumined 
as well as consumed. The whole history of the Test Act, as here unfolded, 
shows how certain is the reaction of spiritual tyranny. ‘To the obstinacy of 
James, in attempting to force his creed upon the state, all the religious 
liberty which England boasted owes its vehement assertion; for the people 
were strong in the conviction, that, “ however fair the general character of 
a papist might be, there was no excess of fraud or cruelty of which he was 
not capable when the safety and honor of his church were at stake.” ‘T'o 
this feeling Macaulay attributes the popular dread of Catholicism; and 
shows that such men as Locke and Tillotson were justified in their intole- 
rance, on the same ground; and that tothe policy of James, in direct oppo- 
sition to the general sentiment—* the English Roman Catholics owed three 
years of lawless and insolent triumph, and a hundred and forty years of sub- 
jection and degradation.” 

Of the perverse views and conduct of James, and his agency in producing 
these results, it is remarked :— 


‘The obstinate and imperious nature of the king gave great advantages to those 
who advised him to be firm, to yield nothing, and to make himself feared. One 
state maxim had taken possession of his small! understanding, and was not to be 
dislodged by reason. ‘To reason, indeed, be was not in the habit of attending. 
His mode of arguing, if it is to be so called, was one not uncommon among dull 
and stubborn persons, who are accustomed to be surrounded by their inferiors 
He asserted a proposition ; and us often as wiser people ventured respectfully to 
show that it was erroneous, he asserted it again. in exactly the same words, and 
conceived that, by doing so, he at once disposed of all objections. ‘1 will make no 
concessions,” he often repeated; ‘my father made concessions and he was be- 
headed.’ If it were true, that concession had been fatal to Charles the First, a 
man of sense would have known that a single experiment is not sufficient to éstab- 
lish a general rule, even in sciences much less complicated than the science of gov- 
ernment; that, since the beginning of the world, no two political experiments 
were ever made of which all the conditions were exactly alike: and that the only 
way to learn civil pradence from history is to examine and compare an immense 
number of cases. But, if the single instance on which the king relied proved any 
thing, it proved that he was in the wrong. There can be little doubt that, if 
Charles had frankly made to the Short Parliament, which met in the spring of 
1640. but one-half of the concessions which he made a few months after to the 
Long Parliament, he would have lived and died a powerful king. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt whatever that, if he had refused to make any con- 
cessions to the Long Parliament. and had resorted to arms in defence of the ship- 
money and of the Star Chamber. he-would have seen, in the hostile ranks, Hyde 
and Falkland side by side with Hollis and Hampden. But, in truth, he would not 
have been able to resort to arms, for not twenty Cavaliers would have joined his 

tandard. It was to his large concessions alone that he owed the support of that 
great budy of noblemen and gentlemen who fought so long and so gallantly in his 
cause. But it would have been useless to represent these things to James. 

** Another fatal delusion had taken possession of his mind, which was never dis- 
pelled till it had ruined him. He firmly believed that, do what he might, the mem- 
bers of the Church of England would act up to their principles. It had, he knew. 
been proclaimed from ten thousand pulpits—it had been solemnly declared by the 
University of Oxford, that even tyranny as frightful as that of the most depraved 
of the Cesars did not. justify subjects in resisting the royal authority, and hence 
he was weak enough to conclude that the whole body of Tory gentlemen and 
clergymen would let him plunder, oppress, and insult them without lifting an arm 
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against him. It seems strange that any man should have passed his fiftieth year 
without discovering that people sometimes do what they think wrong; and James 
had only to look into his own heart for abundant proof that even a strong sense of 
religious duty will not always prevent frail human beings from indulging their pas- 
sions in defiance of divine laws, and at the risk of awful penalties. He must have 
been conscious that, though he thought adultery sinful, he was an adulterer; but 
nothing could convince him that any man who professed to think rebellion sinful 
would ever, in any extremity. bea rebel. The Church of England was, in his 
view, a passive victim, which he might, without danger, outrage and torture at his 
pleasure; nor did he ever see his error till the universities were preparing to coin 
their plate for the purpose of supplying the military chest of his enemies, and till 
a bishop, long renowned for loyalty, had thrown aside his cassoek, girt on a sword, 
and taken the command of a regiment of insurgents.”—pp 57-58. 


In the description of this monarch’s reign, Macaulay follows Fox and 
Mackintosh in all essential materials ; but they are vivified and newly fused 
in the alembic of his earnest inind. Few readers will hesitate to adopt 
his estimate of James II., of the two Hydes, of Rochester and Tyrconnell ; 
and what is a greater tribute to his ability—in few memories will his mas- 
terly portraits of these distinguished characters fail to remain—bold in line- 
ament, haunting in expression, and as fresh in color as if just depicted from 
the living originals. The same may be said of the more elaborate and care- 
fully labored portrait of William, Prince of Orange. Indeed, among the 
most attractive features in the work, are the glimpses afforded of Holland— 
her local aspect, policy and patriotism. These incidentally appear in the first 
volume. Inthe second, the career of William is displayed in a new and 
interesting light. Nor can we sufficiently admire the felicity of method 


adopted by the historian, in preserving instructive details without interrupt- 
ing the continuity of eventful narrative, and filling up, in a separate analy- 
sis, the outline of characters only half revealed by action. Such was the 
case with the Prince William, whose master-passion, often conealed beneath 
a natural reserve, is thus set forth by the historian :— 


* Yet even his affection for the land of his birth was subordinate to another feel- 
ing which early became supreme in bis soul, which mixed itself with all his pas- 
sions, which impelled him to marvellous enterprises, which supported him when 
sinking under mortification, pain, sickness and sorrow, which, towards the close of 
his career, seemed during a short time to languish, but which soon broke forth 
again fiercer than ever, and continued to animate him even while the prayer for the 
departing was read at ‘his bed-side. That feeling was enmity to France, and to 
the magnificent king who, in more than one sense, represented France, and who to 
virtues and accomplishments eminently French, joined in a large measure that un- 
quiet, unscrupulous, and vainglorious ambition which has repeatedly drawn on 
France the resentment of Europe. 

“It is not difficult to trace the progress of the sentiment which gradually pos- 
sessed itself of William’s whole soul. When he was little more than a boy his 
country had been attacked by Lewis in ostentatious defiance of justice and public 
law, had been overrun, had been desolated, had been given up to every excess of 
rapacity, licentiousness and cruelty. The Dutch had in dismay humbled them- 
selves before the conqueror, and had implored mercy. They had been told in re- 
ply that, if they desired peace, they must resign their independence and do annual 
homage to the House of Bourbon. The injured nation, driven to despair, had 
opened its dykes and had called in the sea as an ally against the French tyranvy. 
It was in the agony of that conflict, when peasants were flying in terror before the 
invaders, when hundreds of fair gardens and pleasure houses were buried beneath 
the waves, when the deliberations of the States were interrupted by the fainting 
and the loud weeping of ancient senators who could not bear the thonght of sur- 
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viving the freedom and glory of their native land, that William had been called to 
the head of affairs. For a time itseemed to him that resistance was hopeless. He 
looked round for succor, and Jooked in vain. Spain was unnerved, Germany dis- 
tracted, England corrupted. Nothing seemed left to the young Stadtholder but to 
perish sword in hand, or to be the A®neas of a great emigration, and to create ano- 
ther Holland in countries beyond tbe reach of the tyranny of France. No obsta- 
cle would then remain to check the progress of the House of Bourbon, A few 
years, and that house might add to its dominions Lorraine and Flanders, Castile 
and Arragou, Naples and Milan, Mexico and Peru. Lewis might wear the impe- 
rial crown, might place a prince of his family on the throne of Poland, might be 
sole master of Europe from the Scythian deserts to the Atlantic Ocean, and of 
America from regions north of the Trepic of Cancer to regions south of the Tro- 
pic of Capricorn. Such was the prospect which lay before William when first he 
entered on public life, and which never ceased to haunt him till his latest day.” 


** An important and hitherto neglected branch of history is character-writ- 
ing. It has been the custom of the annalist to recount the deeds of heroes, 
and leave his traitsto be thence inferred by the reader; but the strict analy- 
sis, and the metaphysical tests which modern criticism has applied to human 
genius and action, now give special meaning to history. Indeed, one of its 
most difficult aed: interesting phi 1ses is the relation of individuals to events 
the influence of persons upon circumstances. In the work before us there 
are several carefully drawn and elaborate portraits ; and, what is remarkable, 
they are drawn without any of the extravagance which occasionally dimi- 
nishes the authenticity, while it heightens the effect of sketches of this kind, 
that have appeared from the same pen, inthe reviews. Take, for instance, 
three totally dissimilar, yet greatly influential characters—each familiar 
enough by name, and yet in regard to whom a more distinct and just impres- 
sion is induced by the facts cited and the dis spositions unfolded—Halifax, Jef- 
freys and W illiam Penn. The former is so admirab ly characterized as to 
serve for a beautiful type ofenlightened moderation ; the wanton cruelty and 
ferocious passions of the second are detailed with reference to the v indictive 
spirit of James and the reaction of a persecuted faction, so as to account for 
the scope allowed them; while the Quaker philanthropist is exhibited in a light 
that will be new, and, perhaps, heretical to his prescriptive admirers. T hat 
extraordinary chi apter in the annals of fanaticism—the career of Titus Oates 
—is also placed in its just connection with the political animosities and fierce 
bigotry of the age; we see his brutal visage amid the crowd that glowered 
on him around the bar; and this and similar vivid pictures of extreme moral 
degradation are the more striking, from the contrast they present to those of 
elegant selfishness and ‘‘the smooth barbarity of courts,” in the luxury, of 
Clarendon and the fate of Strafford. 

There is something essentially dramatic in materials like these ; but it is 
a nice artto use them judiciously. Carlyle’s French Revolution is a kind 
of tragic poem. He sacrifices details and continuity to grand effects. He 
gives us the horrible realities of the period as if fresh from the dreadful 
fascination of the spectacle. To combine graphic description with careful 
Statistics, to intersperse impressive delineations of men with the precise 
narration of public occur@ences, is, however, undoubtedly the best manner 
to write history for the multitude ; “and this is a distinguishing merit of the 
present work. But it is in the limning of classes as well as individuals that 
Macaulay excels. No one can rise from the perusal of this history without 
a far less vasue and more satisfactory idea of the courtier, the soldier, the 
clergy. un! he country gentleman ofthe day. Their habits, manners, and 
Opiuious, are so clearly exhibited, that, instead of being solely occupied 
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with the renowned actors in the drama, as is usually the case, we see also 
the florid countenances of her rustic aristocracy, the torn cassock 
of the country priest, and the rich establishme nt of the city mer- 
chant; thus, as we are hurried along the stream of events, our 
sympathies fairly enlisted and impatient of the issue, it is not only with 
the consciousness of a few noble personages, whose fate is at stake—but 
the shouts and the tramp of a multitude assure us that the people are every- 
where around; and the vast problem of their destiny is pressed upon our 
hearts, with an earnestness that renders the doings of kings and ministers 
but secondary and incidental. In thus keeping in view the interests and 
tendencies of al! classes, and making obvious their mutual action, Macaulay 
gives a significance to his record at once explicit and complete. 

Another peculiarity is the sagacious use he has made of the testimony 
of ambassadors. In many instances, he gives us the impression of foreign 
attachés to the court, both in regard to public measures and characters, and 
this greatly aids us in coming to a truthful resuit. He often quotes, with 
brevity, but judgment, the reports of the two French ministers of Louis, 
so that we are enabled to form an opinion from the evidence of lookers-on, 
as well as that of partakers inthe game. A striking example occurs, illus- 
trative of the solemn effect, even in a period of noted perjury and cor- 
ruption, of the administration of justice in England. On the occasion of 
the acquittal of Delamere, charged with participation in Monmouth’s 
rebellion, which is!'described as closing another period of proscription, a 
letter of Adda, a Papal envoy acc ustomed to the magnificeat pomp of 
Roman ceremonies, is referred to, as stating that the trial was “ una funzione 
piena di gravita, di ordine, e di gran speciosita.” It requires the sagacity 
inspired by genuine historic al taste, thus to converge the light from 

various and scattered m: \terials—diplomatic, statistical, and literary, in 
order to reveal, to the best advantage, the time- obscured, yet noble counte- 
nance of truth. 

Leaving Macaulay’s orthography to the lexicographers, we come to his 
style, which is constantly referred to, as if it were so individual and pro- 
minent a characteristic as wholly to account for his popularity. It is singu- 
lar, however, that no English writer cf our day appears to be more free of 
artificial rules in the construction of bis sentences, less studied in phraseol- 
ogy, and, in a word, more thoroughly spontaneous. His thoughts clothe 
themselves, as it were, instinctively with the appropriate words. His para- 
graphs are concise or diffuse according to the subject discussed, and the 
feelings with which it is treated. The result of a series of events is given 
with eloquent terseness ; a descriptive passage is expanded into successive 
undulations—each carrying on the idea to a broader development, ‘ till the 
ninth billow breaks along the shore” in a kind of Spenserian crisis. In 
statistical announcement, no expression can be more directly to the point 
than this writer’s ; in analysing character, his use of adjectives and his de- 
finition of qualities are remarkable for being as explicit as words can make 
therm ; but where scope is allowable, he gives utterance to an opinion with the 
atmost vigor, end breathes a sentiment with rare@rath and delicacy. Yet 
there is no conscious artifice in this. It would be absurd to talk of study- 
ing Macaulay’s style as was the fashion to do in regard to Addison and 
Burke. The truth i is, it is a perfectly natural, and, therefore, a variable 
style, above technicality, void of pretence, adapting itself to the theme, 
occasion or emotion that demands expression, by a kind of genius equally 
the result of common sense and of inspiration, of a perception of the 7. 
priate, and a perception of the beautiful. An Edinburgh professor, who had 
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long experience in teaching the art of composition, declares that “ the secret 
of using language well is to use it from a full mind.” Such, it appears to 
us, is the e xplanation of Macaulay’s rich and persuasive diction. His mind 
overflows instead of being drained. The affluence of his information 
swells the current of his style, the clearness of his ideas renders it transparent, 
and the energy of his thought gives it impulse. Thus it is what style 
should ever be, the medium, not the artistic limit of mind—the exponent, 
not the fancy costume of ideas. His felicitous union of the colloquial and 
the didactic, the familiar and the dignified in expression, results from the 
just and delicate adaptation we have noticed. Another marked excellence is 
great force of statement. There is never the slightest vagueness either in 
the terms of a proposition or the summing up of evidence, however general 
may be the intermediate language. This fixes attention and vividly i im- 
presses the memory. He has likewise an aphoristic manner of uttering an 
important conclusion, that the reader, warmed by his rhetoric, seizes upon 
with avidity. It appears, therefore, that the true merits of his style—spon- 
taniety and adaptation, are quite inimitable; they must spring from within 
and cannot be grafted without; like courage, honor, generosity, or any other 
fine moral instinct, they are innate. As to the fascination so generally 
acknowledged to belong to Macaulay’s style, it obviously arises from his 
fluency, his clearness, and especially his spirit. The latter quality, the 
same which distinguishes the verse vf Campbell from that of Wordsworth, 
is a universal charm. There is such a thing as writing and talking very 
sensibly, and yet in a soporific monotone. Macaulay, no matter how far 
back into the past he may be delving, how arid the details or formal the 
scenes upon which he may be engaged, is ever awake. There is no lan- 
guid movement, but a kind of infectious animation that palpitates in every 
sentence. It is like the conversation of a friend who has an inexhaustible 
fund of animal spirits. It is emphatically the style of a cultivated English- 
man of the nineteenth century—self- possessed, healthy, with reason on the 
alert, and comfort all around. Strength, equanimity, slibness, and cheery 
toil are indicated by such a style. It savors of a well- fortified stomach, 
well-braced nerves, and determined heart and aclear head. In all this, 
we mean chiefly to say that Macaulay writes Jike a man; and that is the 
reason why men of sense and women of spirit are attracted by his style. 
There is nothing effeminate, cockneyish, dainty, or far-fetched in it; but an 
essential and pervading manliness, in striking contrast with muc h of the 
literature of the day, which is emasculated by indefiniteness, extravagance or 
morbid refinement. We may realize this distinction by the fact, that it not 
only gratifies our love of knowledge and taste for efficient expression, to 
read Macaulay, but it does all this without infringing upon self-respect, like 
the social delights we partake with a noble companian. 
It is difficult to select a single passage from a voluminous history to 
illustrate these characteristics of style. Yet we venture to adopt one at 
random. Few orders of the church are better known than the Jesuits; a 
common adjective of our vernacular is derived from their appellation. In 
describing the political relations of England and France, it becomes neces- 
sary for the author to allude to the coalition between these renowned 
sectaries and Louis, occasioned by the Port Royal controversy. To 
place the subject 1 in a clear light, the historian refers to the Jesuits—their 
merits and crimes, their triumphs and their wrongs. The subject is trite, 
and yetno reader can feel a moment’s impatience, so felicitous isthe sketch 
and so effective its application. We quote a few sentences, as embodying 
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many of the excellencies we have designated in the style of Macaulay, in 
their average developement. 


“No religious community could produce a list of men so variously distinguished ; 
none had extended its operations over so vast a space ; yet in none had there ever 
been such perfect unity of feeling and action. There was no region of the globe, 
no walk of speculative or of active life, in which Jesuits were not to be found. 
They guided the counsels of kings. They deciphered Latin inscriptions. They 
observed the motions of Jupiter's satellites. They published whole libraries, con- 
troversy, casuistry, history, treatises on optics, Alcaic odes, editions of the fathers, 
madrigals, catechisms, and lampoons. The liberal education of youth passed al- 
most entirely into their hands, and was conducted by them with conspicuous ability. 
They appear to have discovered the precise point to which intellectual culture can 
be carried without risk of intellectual emancipation. Enmity itself was compelled 
to own that, in the art of managing and forming the tender mind. they had no 
equals. ,.Meanwhille they assiduously and successfully cultivated the elo juence of 
the pulpit. With still greater assiduity and still greater success they applied 
themselves to the ministry of the confessional. Throughout Catholic Europe the 
secrets of every government, and of almost every family of note were in their keep- 
ing. They glided from one Protestant country to another under innumerable dis- 
guises, as gay Cavaliers, as simple rustics, as Puritan preachers. They wandered 
to countries which neither mercantile avidity nor liberal curiosity had ever impelled 
any stranger to explore. They were to be found in the garb of Mandarins, super- 
intending the Observatory at Pekin. They were to be found, spade in hand, 
teaching the rudiments of agriculture to the savages of Paraguay. Yet, wherever 
might be their residence, whatever might’be their employment, their spirit was 
the same, entire devotion to the common cause, implicit obedience to the central 
authority. None of them had chosen his dwelling-place or his avocation for him- 
self. Whether the Jesuit should live under the arctic circle or under the equator, 
whether he should pass his life in arranging gems and collating manuscripts at the 
Vatican, or in persuading naked barbarians in the southern hemisphere not to eat 
each other, were matters which he left with profound submission to the decision 
of others. If he was wanted at Lima, he was on the Atlantic in the next fleet. 
If he was wanted at Bagdad, he was toiling through the desert with the next car- 
avan. If his mintstry was needed in some country where his life was more inse- 
cure than that of a wolf, where it was a crime to harbor him, where the heads 
and quarters of his brethren, fixed in the public places, showed him what he had 
to expect, he went without remonstrance or hesitation to his doom. Nor is this 
heroic spirit yet extinct. When, in our own time, a new and terrible pestilence 
passed round the globe; when, in some great cities, fear had dissolved all the ties 
which hold society together; when the secular clergy had deserted their flocks ; 
when medical succor was not to be purchased by gold; when the strongest natural 
affections had yielded to the love of life—even then the Jesuit was found by the 
pallet which bishop and curate, physician and nurse, father and mother, had de- 
serted, bending over infected lips to catch the faint accents of confession, and hold- 
ing up to the last, before the expiring penitent, the image of the expiring Re- 
deemer.— Vol. I., pp. 50-51. 


When guided by truth we revert to first principles. It is so in character 
when, freed from the shackles of worldly pride, we act upon the divine 
precept, and ‘‘ become as little children ;” it is so in taste, when the casual 
enchantment of an intense or grotesque style of art is dispe ‘led, and we 
earnestly resume simplicity and nature as the genuine rule of excellence: 
it isso in history. The first historians were poets; and the poetical spirit 
now falls upon the later, A survey of this field of literature, indeed, dis- 
plays a constant tendency to the artificial, until that wonderful change in 
thought and expression, ushered in by the volcanic agitations during the last 
quarter of the last century. The almost inextricable mingling of fact and 
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fable in ancient history diminishes its authentic value; while the introduc- 
tion of individual prejudices and the doctrines of faction in modern, fre- 
quently causes it to be equally unreliable. It is acknowledged that Gibbon 
wrote with a pre-conceived speculative object. Cold design overlays every 
page. His work is rather an elegant oration, pronounced with sustained 
diction, than a living picture of the past. The order into which he reduced 
an immense quantity of chaotic material is, perhaps, its most striking charm. 
It has been said of Hume that he first brought philosophy to the elucidation 
of Euglish history ; but, as before intimated, these standard models have 
been in a great degree superseded by the more natural graces and just in- 
sight which the progress and the humanity of the age has engendered. 
It is pre-eminently the distinction of modern genius to have rendered man, 
as such, the great object of sympathy and‘interest. Accordingly, details once 
thought insignificant, phases of life heretofore neglected, and social influ- 
ences deemed by earlier writerstoo familiar for the dignity of the historian’s 
pen, are now combined with the record of grave counsels, national wars, 
and political vicissitudes. 
The wisdom of this course is evident from the fact, that we do not actually 
derive our clearest impression of kingdoms or epochs from _ history. 
Plutarch has filled the imagination ofthe moderns with Roman traits and 
modes of thought more than Livy. The intellectual character of Germany— 
its actual moral life—wes revealed with far more impressiveness by M: .dame 
de Stael’s treatise, than by all the annals compiled by the laborious and accu- 
rate research of her historical scholars. Old Froissart has continued to 
attract from the obvious genuineness of his descriptions—the soldierly direct- 
ness and picturesque fidelity of his narrative. Who doubts that our most 
lively ideas of Spain are gleaned from her dramas, Gil Blas and Don 
Quixote? These and similar considerations warrant the belief that much of 
truth and utility, as well as delight, has been sacrificed to what is called the 
dignity of history. This quality often produces the same results in literature 
as in manners. It maintains pride at the expense of enjoyment, and surren- 
ders all the advantages of intimacy for the sake of grandeur. Hence the 
spirit of enlightened inquiry is baffled, and ardor of sympathetic emotion 
chilled. Our communion with the past becomes quite unsatisfactory, until 
it is sought through the dramatist, or the letter-writer, who give us veritable 
glimpses of our race, admit us to their daily experience, and enable us to 
share their pastimes and their wrongs. Among other great merits of 
Michelet, is the occasional introduction, in his history of France, of fresh 
local descriptions, such as might be ta ken from the note-book of a genial 
traveller. ‘This is, at least, a living grace, which gives vivacity to the for- 
mal account of battles fought centuries ago. We consider Prescott the 
most unobjectionable representative of that school of history, the ideal of 
which is correct and tasteful narrative. In other respects, he seems to us 
vastly overrated. We look in vain for that correctness of purpose, that 
high and uncompromising tone of sentiment, that genuine love of humanity, 
which should distinguish the historian of the nineteenth century. Prescott 
isa kind of elegant trimmer in literature, such as Macaulay describes in 
the volume before us, in Politics. His popularity is chiefly owing to the 
fact that he offends no one’s taste or prejudices. One of his critics ingeni- 
ously defends this secondary renown on the principle of a balance of gual- 
ities which, it is declared, is both rare and most desirable in a_ historian. 
But readers are no longer satisfied with merely negative merits. The heart 
and mind of the age demand, and_ will have, the positive. Form is no 
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longer allowed to atone for spirit, nor taste for truth, nor courtliness for 
love. At all events, if the height of new principles cannot be given to a nar- 
rative, tameness will not be endured. Life has been too often imparted to 
the musty chronicle by poetry, to allow of its being re-written without a vital 
glow. Hence the familiar spirit, the minute details, the graphic portraiture, 
and the comparison of the past with the present, that gives the air of an 
animated discussion ; the descriptive hue of romance, and the living grace of 
a tale told by an eye-witness, that characterizes the best historical works 
ofthe day. In that of Macaulay we have an admirable specimen of this 
kind. Whatever may be its comparative value, it is conceived with a keen 
and constant view to the pinciples we have indicated. It is graphic, metho- 
dical, clear, and unites scenic touches, sketches of manners and society, 
and individual portraits, into one consistent and elaborate picture of the era 
it chronicles. 

How sedulously the author has sought incidental and collateral informa- 
tion, in order to render this picture complete, is evident from the various 
and recondite sources of knowledge he has so wisely explored. No means 
to the great end in view seems to have been too humble, no pains-taking 
too wearisome. He has consulted, besides historical and biographical 
works, and official documents, the newspapers and the parish-registers of the 
day. An old sermon yields him one suggestion, an obsolete novel another. 
Here a time-stained ballad, and there the. confession of a martyr ; now a pas- 
sage from a long-forgotten play, and, again, a couplet from one of Dryden’s 
satires, affords the needful hint. On the same principle no really national 
feature, although quite apart from political history, is suffered to pass 
without its explanation. Thus the proverbial excellence of English inns is 
accounted for by the circumstances that, in early times, they afforded the 
only resting-place for the traveller, between populous and active districts, 
and were, therefore, a certain source of profit, and a great social necessity. 
The distinctness of classes—especially that between rural squires and city 
burghers, is explained, on the ground that the iocomotive facilities were so 
limited as effectually to bar frequent intercourse. The origin of the cele- 
brated breed of English horses, and the influences of coffee-houses upon 
London society, are regarded as worthy of mention, as being part of the 
history of the country, equally with the execution of Charles [., the fall of 
Danby, or the court influence of the Duchess of Portsmouth. Female 
education, the amount of iron manufactured, the state of the roads, the 
wages of day laborers, the housewifery, amusements, costume, equipages and 
municipal regulations—all, in short, characteristic of the period described, 
is brought clearly before the mind, either in careful statistics or animated 
sketches, sothat we not only have a panoramic, but a picturesque, eco- 
nomical and dramatic view of the age and people. 
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NEWSPAPERS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Iv is an obvious truth, that if we are in the habit of daily listening to 
the conversation of any one upon subjects of interest, we hav e, of course, 
commenced with yielding a certain confidence to his opinions: and, if 
the asperities of his logic be smoothed by skilful rhetoric, those opinions 
and suggestions, even though at first contrary to our own sentiments, 
become gradually adopted by us, and ev entually gain a controlling and 
undivided influence. 

The newspaper of a free press now occupies this position; it has long 
since become the monitor of governments, and the daily oracle of society ; 
and the actual mental and social condition of a pe ople may be fairly 
jndge -d from the character and ability of its daily press. You are not sur- 
prised, in Prussia or Austria, to find the few journals permitted there by 
their despotic governments to be destitute of opinions, or of what is 
meant by politics of any sort, and made the mere vehicles for government 
advertisements. The inquiring stranger, when he reads their few and 
indifferent journs ils, draws the natural conclusion that the theory of those 
governments is merely the right of the strongest; and that the subject 
masses, if they really possess the living elements of liberty, have never 
been so far disenthralled as openly to speak the language of freemen. 

The steadfast persecution of the press by the f fallen, chartered de espot- 
ism in France, tended surely and rapidly to a similar reeult 

But who would deny that the English people are nobly represented 
by the Times newspaper ? It has its faults—numerous and great: has 
made many errors; reasoned from many false premises ; uttered much 
abuse, and, of late years, very severely, upon things in the United States 
—for which certain classes of our citizens owe it a deep and lasting ill- 
will. 

But, making these, and as many more concessions of a similar kind, 
who doubts the proposition? Has not this great newspaper been long 
since ranked as the first daily journal in the language? And deservedly 
so—for where else, in any newspaper, can be found so long a succession 
of leaders with such brilliant scholarship, polished rhetoric, and calm, pre- 
judging statesmanship. It has spread its oracles before attentive Europe 
for forty years; recording and passing daily judgment on every step in 
the upw: ard progress and decline of the modern Alexander—N apoleon 
Bonaparte ; mapping out, with keen and truthful vision, each battle-field, 
and every political change, then, as at our day, upturning the repose of 
centuries. And what a constellation of great events, whose influence, 
reaching as they do to the foundations of society, will endure for many 
generations, have gathered together in E ngland, and in other lands, 
through the same period of years, and been recorded and judged in its 
columns! 

It would, indeed, be little to say, that nowhere will the historian of 
our century more surely seek, or certainly find, better records of fact and 
indicia of conte mporaneous opinion—in ‘truth, a more able collection of 
memoires pour servir, than inthe long series of its volumes. It has long 
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since lifted itself above the influence of the parties of the hour; and in its 
high position—the noblest that the mind can assume—discusses, with 
equal ability and thorough knowledge, the ever-changing features of in- 
triguing diplomacy on the continent of Europe, the great affairs of the 
British empire in the Indies, and all its grand colonial extent, with the 
momentous issues of home politics, following implicitly no party creed, 
but blaming and praising with a free band, and, often, unexampled 
power, according to the dictates of its own opinions of the right. Hav- 
ing maintained this great position for a long series of years ; appealing 
at once to the whole people of England, and, through them, to the intel- 
ligence of Europe and the world, with impartial freedom upon great sub- 
jects, its circulation has long since gone out to the ends of the earth ; and 
the Englishman in China or the South Sea looks for its arrival, and reads 
its columns, with as deep an interest as the London merchant, who im- 
plicitly listens to the same great oracle before commencing his daily 
business. 

Its reports are believed by all, for it is well known to possess the earli- 
est and best means of information, through its agents, resident in every 
leading city, witha compensation suffici ie sntly liberal to secure them from 
the necessity of other occupations; while it is well known that the most 
eminent talent finds adequate re owerd for service to its columns, 

The leading element of its power, that which, more than mere ability, 
secures its universal reception and commanding influence, is its general 
impartiality—its average freedom from party trammels—whereby it be- 
comes the exponent of that Turp party ina people, which, relying on its 
own strong political convictions, is unwilling to sway about at the c: aprice 
of the temporary party; but retaining its own natural mental freedom, 
will sometimes, when its measures meet its convictions of the right, 
throw its whole influence into the scale of the government, and will, 
equally, when its acts are not so justified, exert the same influence in an 
opposition of fair arguments. This Third party—this great reserve of 
actors and thinkers, existing in every educated people, are the creators of 
the true public opinion, and the fit and final judges of the tribunal be- 
fore which the acts and measures of government and of public men are 
brought to judgment. 

It has been long since well said, that there are but two vital and con- 
trolling subjects worthy of the immortal energies of the mind—politics 
and religion. How a man is to be governed and govern others in all his 
social interests, and to make provision for the life hereafter—in any wise 
to treat on the first great subject , requires a secure position for a cool 
judgment, an absence of partiz: in ambition, feeling and interest, and high 
order of intellect; possessing keen apprehension and strong conviction of 
his rights, with ability and courage to maintain and utter it. 

Many may undertake the office of such an oracle—few will succeed; 
but, if a journal be so conducted fora length of years, as, in spite of errors 
and of faults, to succeed in the main in being the fair e xponees of that 
Third party, ‘the last depository of public opinion, always more or less re- 
ceiving therefrom a cordial response and lasting approval—such a jour- 
nal becomes fairly entitled to general admiration and esteem. 

Although I would not wish these few weak words of admiration of the 
ability and great position held by the Times newspaper construed into an 
approval of its opinions in all cases—for it emanates from a country, many 
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of whose political institutions and social conditions rightly find no sym- 
pathy or existence in the United States, and may be in fact false influ- 
ences and stumbling-blocks in the pathway of human freedom. 

But where, among the army of printed sheets which assume daily to 
marshal public opinion in our country, is there one to be compared with it; 
one that, in any considerable degree, fulfils the high office of an impar- 
tial censor of public events—whose opinions and reasons have, by a long 
course of uniform and high ability, acquired a secure pre-eminence, and 
which at the same time exercises any similar influence on the mind of 
Europe? Indeed, out of London or Paris, an American newspaper is al- 
most unknown and unheard of in Europe. Go where you will, and, ex- 
cept an occasional copy of the Washington Union or the New-York 
Herald, received by an American traveller, or by our legations, you can- 
not find them ; and the people in foreign cities who daily read the Times, 
which is always to be found in every leading hotel on the Continent, know 
nothing more of American newspapers than the mere titles which are 
sometimes quoted as sources of American intelligence, whichis always a 
short outline reaching Europe through English journals, or through Galig- 
nani’s Messenger, where it occupies often not half of the same space as 
is allowed to the news of the intestine troubles of any comparativ ely in- 

significant state in Europe. 

While, on the other hand, with ourselves, the arrival of the ocean 
steamer is the signal for an avalanche of European news, descending 
upon the people and spreading over the land in masses, without comment 
or selection: the few grains of wheat are mixed in bushels of chaff about 
the everechanging and gambling intrigues for place and power inContinental 
cabinets, private details, and petty scandal of foreign courts, which really 
seem more interesting to republicans than to their own subjects; and all 
manner of the most copious and useless information about the career and 
performances of famous dancers, singers, et id genus omne, all of which 
eagerly-sought intelligence is no doubt greatly material to the welfare of 
our institutions in general, and of each of our citizens in particular; and 
is, at least on our part, a well-meant tribute of thanks for that contented 
ignorance of our affairs which reigns through Europe. 

There is one custom somewhat peculiar to our people—pleasant enough 
in its way, but really singular in the character of a truly great nation, con- 
scious of the rectitude of its principles, and its solid claims to a position of 
high respect among the great powers of the world. It is the oft-remarked 
habit of self-glorification. Some may deny the truth of this position ; but the 
best evidence of its actual existence, is the tone of exclusive laudation of 
everything American which pervadesour ne spaper press, the nervous in- 
dignation with which they repel the smallest censure, well or ill founded, 
from abroad, particularly if it come from our ancient friends and relatives 
of England; and as the natural result ofthis peculiar sentiment, nothing 
is more common, and perhaps more popular, than complacent predictions 
of the rapid spread of republican principles over all the monarchies of 
Europe. Such predictions never reach an European audience ; and, if 
they are ever fulfilled, it will not occur by the influence of our press, but 
by a well-grounded admiration of the institutions and measures of a great 
and wisely-ordered republic. 

Governments are made to conform to the genius and needs of the peo- 
ple governed, not the people for the governments ; and it may long re- 
main a grave question, whether the masses of society in France or any 
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other country of Europe, are really yet prepared for a popular govern- 
ment. 

This habit of self-laudation may or may not be the excess of a noble 
sentiment—Patriotism, driven to extremes ; but it is certainly not a little 
unbecoming to see a really greatand powerful nation like ourselves habitu- 
ally admiring its own proportions, and united in chaunting its own 
praises. 

In no country are there so many newspapers, and consequently so uni- 
versal a habit of journal-reading, as in our owa. The proportion in num- 
ber tothat of any other free country is well known to be vastly greater 
With us they spread over and cover the whole land; andthe habit of news- 
paper- -reading is so well cultivated, that it has become au indispensable 
element of our social existence. 

The village editor commences his labors for the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the seniors contemporaneously with the settlement, and the 
arrival of the schoolmaster to enlighten the juveniles. The press with us 
sees everything, hears eve rything, good and evil, public and private , and 
reports it at all times and all places ; the disseminator of all = s of 
information, the great chartered newsmonger of our community. Eve ry 
sect and party of our people counts eventually upon its newspaper as the 
chiefest of its auxiliaries to influence. Everybody buys and reads the 
newspaper; and, as the venders must gratify all tastes to make their pro- 
fits, every event, small and great, is daily chronicled. Morbid curiosity is 
gratified by the details of crime, usually with increased minuteness in pro- 
portion to the degrees of atrocity, while the irresponsible letter-writer is 
always welcome to the columns when he can successfully invade the sancti- 
ties of private life. With all this mass of information, ‘about things good 
and evil, which is daily collected and poured forth by the e xtraordinary 
activity of our newspaper press, forming by necessity the only intellec- 
tual aliment of a large portion of our community, how m: any in the com- 
munity have the leisure or inclination to digest their intelligence, and 
form any solid reflection therefrom? Generally, the newspaper is sought 
for very economy, as at a cheap rate you thus obtain both the intelligence 
and the opinion thereon ready made. 

But where is the public sentiment upon any grave question which 
touches the commonwealth to be found?’ Are we to be answered that it 
is at our doors in the newspapers—then every editor is its self-constituted 
mouth- -piece ; and we may be allowed to imagine that a search for the real 
opinion of the people of the United States, among these conflicting ora- 
cles, would likely prove as satisfactory as ‘the famous quest for the ten 
tribes of Israel. 

But it may then be said that the public sentiment is evinced by the re- 
sults of our elections. This might be true, if we could believe that candi- 
dates were always fairly nominated; were, in all cases, truly represevta- 
tives of their constituency, and that elections were in all cases fairly con- 
ducted. But, even supposing all these conditions uniformly to exist, is 
everything tested by the ballot? Out of the multitude of subjects upon 
which the formation of an opinion is momentous to the public weal, how 

many can be made the subject of an issue at the polls? 

I conceive the depository of the real public opinion to be in that large 
portion of every free and intelligent community, who are in the habit of 
constantly applying the maxims of common sense to the formation of their 
opinion on public affairs; who, therefore, never blindly follow the lead of 
party or its advocates; who either have no occasion or disposition to 
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make their livelihood at politics ° who act on the principle that inde- 
pendent private judgment is the right and duty of every citizen, and 
whose votes are not the property of any party. Their judgments, some- 
times may be wrong, but certainly have the fairest opportunity of being 
right; and without this class of men, who are stigmatized and called 
mere neutrals, only by heated partizans, there could be no such thing 
with us as government at all; no one course of measures or of public po- 
licy could be pursued; everything would be loose and afloat on the 
waves of transient sects and parties. 

It is very true, that the later administrations of one government bave 
conceived it their policy to destroy the works of their predecessors ; to 
build up systems which are sure to be taken down again by their suc ces- 
sors; and the experience merely of four years, often the infancy of an 
experiment, seems thought a sufficient test of its value, thus giving some 
evidence of the truth of the predictions of monarchists, that our institu- 
tions secure little strength to the government, and that their rapid changes 
progress steadily to dissolution. 

Although practical politics cannot exist without different opinions or 
parties, and a free and enlightened government without politics; yet does 
any one believe that the views of partisans in struggling for place and power, 
are to be deemed the real voice of the people? A very large proportion 
with us never believed it, and have long since taken and steadily exercised 
the right of private judgment, very often submitting to party excommunica- 
tion therefor ; not wishing or needing office or temporary applause, vote and 
otherwise express their political opinions without regard to the creeds and 
edicts of sects and parties; but supporting or opposing the government only 
as they are convinced of the rights or justice of its measures. Such men 
are rarely in public place, these are conferred as party rewards ; but both 
parties appeal to them for votes; and when any real exigency occurs, none 
are more ready to supply the needs of the government to the extent of their 
abilities. Of course this class of men are found in all divisions of the com- 
munity, and their influence is recognized at all times. A proof of their 
actual and habitual influence, although much threatened by party, may be 
found in the earlier or recent Conventions, whose Constitutional changes i in 
the state of New-York were ratified by the almost unanimous voice of the 
people of that state. ‘These assuredly were the fruit of the exercised com- 
mon sense of some of the best minds and hearts of the community; of that 
true public opinion above and beyond al] parties of which I have spoken. 
They alone would prove its existence; and while they also evince its purity 
and wisdom, show that it is really the supreme power of the government in 
our country. 

And yet this large and powerful class of our fellow citizens is, with some 
few though excellent exceptions, without a newspaper, whilst the smallest 
faction is abundantly provided. 

The fact is extraordinary, that in this land of free opinion, almost every 
chartered exponent is but the organ of a party, and that such a thing as an 
impartial journal is almost denied existence. Does any one really believe 
that it were impossible to be successfully maintained? Does every man 
then in the United States really think and act according to party creeds, or do 
those creeds always contain the truth on political subjects? And must we 
then consider the government of the country to be the composite of the 
various opinions enunciated by partisans of all shades and sects? Were 
such things true, government would cease to be government, and become 
but the occasional suspensions of anarchy. 
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There is surely no country in the world of the wide-spread and strong 
intelligence of our own, where such a newspaper, if properly conducted, 
would find so large an audience, already prepared, by a settled distaste to the 
sectional character of the existing press to read and support its opinions. 

But mere impracticable neutrality—mere theory, would not suffice. 

Its spirit should only be practical reason applied to public affairs ; the 
judgment of a strong mind, polished by study and enlightened by inter- 
course with its fellows, should be exhibited in its leaders: and while uniting 
the essentials of the earliest and most accurate intelligence of value, derived 
and digested from authoritative sources, should lift itself up above the parties 
of the hour, and appeal to the great majority of the people for its approval 
and support. 

It would then be really the Times newspaper of America; while, by the 
simple majesty of free judgment, its influence would be felt both among the 
parties and in all classes at home ;—it would go abroad, as the only reliable 
exponent of the state of things in our country to Europe. 

Such a newspaper might be started by individual effort; what is needed 
only is a conviction of the value of a newspaper of such a character among 
the business community of the United States. They hold the wealth, and 
their practical decisions must more or less control parties. 

Cannot such a newspaper, whose ability and value may fairly be compared 
with the English Times, be commenced and supported in some of our large 
cities? What is wanted is an immediate sense of its need ; and the neces» 

sary combination of the men, the means and the ability, can be readily formed, 
the enterprise well started, and by an approving community well sustained. 

Newspapers of such a stamp would be a new era with us, while they 
would drive off from popular attention the demoralized portions of the press ; 
they would correct the errors of parties, elevate the tone of political senti- 
ment and discussion, and take and sustain the first place in the esteem and 
confidence of the great majority of the people. R. D. 


OPPRESSION. 


To work as long as life shall last— 
To work in pain for idleness— 
To face the chill and driving blast, 
And be repaid with thanklessness,— 
To lave his life’s blood on the soil 
Whose fruits he must—cannot taste, 
To faint, and even die in toil, 
In life-long drudgery to waste,— 
Is not all the oppressed must bear : 
Behold the awful wreck of mind, 
Of gifted soul the wear and tear, 
‘Lhe living spirit stricken blind, 
Withered feelings, crushed heart, blasted hope, 
The angel man rendered a brute, 
To whom, alas! in vain you ope 
The book of life, or guilt impute. 
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MINNA VON BARNHELM, 
A COMEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. E. LESSING. 





ACT I.—SCENE IV. 
(Continued.) 
Masor Von Tetinem. Joceryn. 


Major. But I can transfer it to you, to avenge me. This was, at first 
my intention. He should not have seen me again, and should have re- 
ceived his pay from your hands. I know, you could have thrown him a 
handful of gold in a tolerably contemptuous manner. 

Jocelyn. Sot A most excellent revenge ! 

Major. But even this we must defer. I have not a farthing of ready 
money ; I know not where to obtain any. 

Jocelyn, Noreadymoney? And what then is the purse of five hun- 
dred thalers in louis d’ors which the landlord found in the writing-desk ? 

Major. That is money which was given me to keep. 

Jocelyn. Still not the hundred pistoles which your former sergeant 
brought to you, some four or five weeks since? 

Major. The same, by Paul Werner. Why not? 

Jocelyn. - But you have not used this yet?’ You can do what you will 
with this. Upon my word— 

Major. Truly? 

Jocelyn. Werner heard from me, how your claims upon the war- 
treasury had been put off. _He heard— 

Major. ‘That I should surely come to beggary, if I had not already. — 
I am much obliged to you, Jocelyn.—And this information induced Wer- 
ner to share his mite with me.—However, I am glad I have found it out. 
Listen, Jocelyn; make out your bill immediately ; we must separate. 

Jocelyn. How? What? 

Major. Not a word more; some one is coming. 


Scene V.—A Lapy in Mourning. Masor Von Tettuem. Joceiyn. 


Lady. I ask pardon, sir !— 

Major. Whom do you seek, Madame? 

Lady. Even the worthy man, whom I have the honor of addressing. 
You do not recollect me? I am the widow of your late captain. 

Major. ‘For Heaven’s sake, kind lady! What a change! 

Lady. 1 have just arisen from the sick bed, upon which grief for the 
loss of my husband had thrown me. I was compelled to trouble you 
thus early, Herr Major; I am going into the country, where a generous, 
but also unfortunate friend has, from the first, offered me shelter. 


Major (to Jocelyn.) Go, leave us alone. 
Scene VI.—Tue Lapy. Masor Von TELLHEM™. 


Major. Speak freely, worthy lady! Before me you need not be 
ashamed of your misfortunes. Wherein can I serve you? 
VOL. XXIV.—NO, CXXIX. 3 
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Lady. Herr Major— 

Major. I pity you, worthy lady! Wherein can I serve you? You 
know, your husband was my friend; my friend, I say; I was never lavish 
of that title. 

Lady. Who knows better than myself, how worthy you were of his 
friendship—how worthy he was of yours?’ You would have occupied his 
last thoughts; your name would have been the last sound upon his dying 
lips, had not all-powerful nature claimed that sad privilege for his un- 
happy son—for his unhappy wife. 

Major. Hearme, Madam! Willingly would I weep with you; but 
to-day, I have no tears. Excuse me! You find me at an hour, when I 
might easily be persuaded to murmur against providence. Oh! my true- 
hearted Marloff! Quickly, worthy lady, what are your commands? If 
it is in my power to serve you; if I am— 

Lady. 1 dare not set out on my journey, without performing his last 
request. He remembered, shortly before his death, that he was your 
debtor, and made me promise to discharge this debt with the first ready 
money I obtained. I have sold his equipage, and have come to redeem 
his note. 

Major. How, kind lady! for this purpose did you come ? 

Lady, Forno other. Allow me to count out the gold. 

Major. Stop a moment, Madam; Marloff in debt to me! this can 
scarcely be possible. Let me see, however. (He takes out his pocket- 
book and looks into it.) I find nothing. 

Lady. You may have Jost the writing, and the writing is nothing to 
the business.—Allow me— 

Major. No, Madam! I am not in the habit of thus mislaying papers. 
If I have it not now, then is it an evidence that I never had any, or else 
that it has been already cancelled, and that I have returned it. 

Lady. Herr Major! 

Major. It is true, worthy lady; Marloff does not owe me anything. 
I was sure, I did not remember that he was in debt to me. It is not 
otherwise, Madam; he had much rather left me his debtor. Ihave never 
been able to recompense, as I would wish, the man, who, for six years, 
shared with me adversity and prosperity—honor and danger. I will not 
forget, that be has left a son. He shall become my son, as soon as I can 
be a father to him. The embarrassment in which I find myself at 
present— 

Lady. Generous man! But think not too lightly of me either. Take 
the gold, Herr Major, so shall I at least be satisfied. 

Major. What need you for your satisfaction, more than my assurance, 
that the money does not belong to me? Or would you that I should rob 
the yet uneducated orphan of my friend? Should rob him, Madam; for 
this would it be in reality. It belongs to him; use it for him. 

Lady. I understand you; pardon me only, that I know not how to 
receive a favor in a proper manner. But how did you know that a mo- 
ther would do more for her son than for her own life? I go— 

Major. Go, Madam, go! A prosperous journey to you! I will mot 
ask you to send me information concerning yourself. It might come to 
me at a time when I could be of no service to you. But, one thing more 
however, worthy lady. I had almost forgotten that which is of most im- 
portance. Marloff had demands upon the treasury of our regiment. His 
claims are as just as mine. If mine are paid, his must also be. I will be 
answerable for it. 
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Lady. Oh! sir—but I had better be silent.—Future favors thus pre- 
pared are considered in the sight of Heaven as already done. Receive 
for this, his blessing and my tears! (Ezit.) 


Scene VII.—Masor Von Tetiuem. 


Poor, brave woman! I must not forget to destroy this trifle. (Takes 
from his pocket-book a paper, which he destroys.) This gives security that 
extreme poverty shall not, at any time, tempt me to make use of it. 


Scene VIIL.—Masor Von Tettyem. Jocetiyn. 


Major. Are you here? 

Jocelyn (wiping his eyes.) Yes. 

Major. You have been weeping. 

Jocelyn. I have been in the kitchen, making out my account, and the 
kitchen is full of smoke. Here it is, sir! 

Major, Give it to me. 

Jocelyn. Have compassion upon me, sir; I know men who have none 
for you ; but— 

Major. What do you wish? 

Jocelyn. I should have expected death sooner than my discharge. 

Major. 1 cannot employ you any longer ; I‘must get along without ser- 
vants. (Unfolds the paper and reads,) ‘‘ What the Major is owing me: 
Wages for three and a half months, at 6 thalers per month, amounts to 
21 thalers. During the same time, laid out for trifles, 1 thaler, 7 gr. 9 pf. 
total, 22 thalers. Well; and it is just that 1 should pay you this 
present month. 

Jocelyn. The other side, Herr Major— 

Major. More yet?{reads.) ‘‘ What I am owing the Major for surgery, 
paid for me, 25 thalers. For medical attendance and care during my 
sickhess, paid for me, 39 thalers. Advanced upon my request to my 
burnt out aud plundered father, without reckoning the two prize horses 
which he sent him, 50 thalers. Total amount, 114 thalers. Deducting 
therefrom the before-mentioned 22 thalers, 7 gr. 9 pf., there remains due 
to the Major 91 thalers, 16 gr. 3 pf.” Fellow, you are mad! 

Jocelyn. I believe, indeed, that I have cost you much more than that. 
But it would have only been a waste of ink to have writtenit down. I 
cannot pay you this; and if you take from me besides the livery which I 
have not earned, then I should rather that you had left me to die mis- 
erably in the hospital. 

Major. Why do you look at meso? You are not owing me any- 
thing, and I will recommend you to one of my acquaintance, with whom 
you will fare better than with me. 

Jocelyn. Iam not owing you anything, and still you will dismiss me. 

Major. Because I will not be in debt to you. 

Jocelyn. On that account? Only on that account? So surely as I 
am owing you, so surely you cannot get in debt to me, so surely shall 
you not dismiss me. Do what you will, Herr Major, I remain with you! 
T must remain with you! 

Major. And your obstinacy, your forwardness, your wild, violent 
manner towards all, of whom you think they have nothing to say to 
you; your malicious pleasure at others’ misfortunes—your revengeful 
spirit— 
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Jocelyn. Make me as bad as you please; I will not therefore think 
worse of myself than of my dog. Last winter, 1 was walking along by 
the canal one evening, aud heard a moan ; | descended and reached out 
my haud towards the sound, thinking to save a child, and drew a spaniel 
out of the water. Just as well, I thought. The spaniel followed me. 
But I am nol over of dogs.—TI thrust him from me in vain; I beat him in 
vain. I would not allow him to come into my chamber at night; he re- 
mained outside the door, upon the threshold. When he came too near 
me, I struck him with my foot; he cried, looked up in my face, and 
wagged his tail, He has never reesived a morsel of bread from my vais, 
and yet I am the only one whom he listens to, or who dares touch him. 
He springs before me, and exhibits his skill in serving me without being 
commanded. He is an ugly looking spaniel, but really a very good dog. 
If he practices thus much longer, I shall give over beating him. 

Major (aside.) As Ido him! It is not best to be quite a monster ! 
Jocelyn, we will remain together. 

Jocelyn. Certainly! You would get along without servants? You for- 
get your wounds, and that you have the use of but one arm. You can- 
not even dress yourself alone. I am indispensable to you; and I am,— 
without boasting, Herr Major.—I am a servant, who, if worse come to 
worst, can beg and steal for his master. 

Major. Jocelyn, vou shall remain with me. 


Jocelyn. All right, sir! 
Scene [X.—Masor Von Tettyem. Joceryn. A Servant. 


Servant. Hist! Cumrade! 

Jocelyn. What is wanting? 

Servant. Can you direct me to the officer who occupied that room 
(pointing to the side Jrom which he entered,) yesterday ? 

Jocelyn. This I could easily do. What do you bring him ? 

Servant. What we always bring, when we bring nothing: a cdmpli- 
ment. My mistress heard that he had been removed on her account. 
My mistress knows how to conduct, and I must ask his pardon. 

Jocelyn. Ask his pardon now, then; there he stands. 

Servint. Whoishe? ‘What is his name? 

Major. My friend, I have already heard your commission. It is an 
unnecessary act of courtesy from your mistress, which I acknowledge, 
as I ought. Present to her my respects. What is your mistress called? 

Servant. What is she called? She allows herself to be called gra- 
cious Fraulein. 

Major. And her family name? 

Servant. This I have not yet heard, and it is not my business to in- 
quire about it. I manage so that generally Ihave a new mistress every 
six weeks. The deuce ‘take all their names ! 

Jocelyn. Bravo! comrade. 

Servant. I met this one a few days since, in Dresden. She comes 
here, I believe, to find her bridegroom. 

Major. Enough, my friend. I inquired after the name of your mis- 
tress, but not concerning her business, Go, now! 

Servant. Comrade, this would be no master for me! 


Scene X.—Masor Von Tevitniem. Jocetyn. 


Major. Prepare, Jocelyn, for us to leave this house at once. The 
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courtesy of the stranger lady has affected me more than the rudeness of 
the landlord. Here, take this ring, the only jewel which is left me, of 
which I had no thought to make such ause! Pawn it! you will receive 
for it eighty Fredericks d’or; the account of the landlord cannot exceed 
thirty. Pay him, and remove my things—where, indeed !—Where you 
will. The cheapest hotel will be the best. You will find me near by, 
at the coffee-house. I go; do your business well. 

Jocelyn. Fear not, Herr Major. 

Major (coming back again.) Above all, let not my pistols, which hang 
behind the bed, be forgotten. 

Jocelyn. I will forget nothing. 

Major (returning the second time.) Still one thing more; take your 
dog with you; do you hear, Jocelyn? 


Scene XI.—Jocetyn. 


The dog will not remain behind. Therefore I am not concerned 
about the dog.—Hem! So costly a ring as this has my master yet! 
And he drew it from his pocket, instead of his finger ?—Good landlord, 
we are not so poor as we appear. ‘To him, to himself, will I pawn thee, 
pretty little ring! I know it will vex him that thou wilt not all be spent 


in his house? Ah— 
Scene XIL—Paut Werner. Jocetyn, 


Jocelyn. Look thou, Werner! good day, Werner! welcome to the 
city. 
Werner. This cursed village! I could not possibly live here again. 
Courage, child; courage! 1 bring more gold! Where is the Major? 

Jocelyn. You must have met him. He just went down the stairs. 

Werner. 1 came up the other way. Now, how goesit withhim? I 
should have been here a week ago, but— 

Jocelyn. Now, what has detained you ? 

Werner. Jocelyn, have you ever heard of the Prince Heraclius? 

Jocelyn. UHeraclius? I do not know. 

Werner. To you not know the great Hero of the East? 

Jocelyn. I know very well the wise men of the East, who, about 
New-Year’s, ran away with the star. 

Werner. Man, I believe you read the newspapers even as little as you 
do the Bible! You do not know the Prince Heraclius, then? the 
brave man, who conquered Persia, and the next day arrived at the Ot- 
toman Porte? Heaven be praised that, somewhere in the world, there is 
still war. I have hoped long enough that it would break out again 
here. But there they sit, and take good care of their shins. No, a 
soldier I have been-—a soldier I must be again! In short, (looking cau- 
tiously around to see if any one is listening,) in confidence, Jocelyn, I am 
going to Persia to make a few campaigns, under His Royal Highness, 
Prince Heraclius, against the Turks. 

Jocelyn. You? 

Werner. I, whom you see here! Our ancestors fought diligently 
against the Turks; and thus should we do, if we were honorable men 
and good Christians. I, know very well, it is true, that a campaign 
against the Turks cannot be half as pleasant as one against the French; 
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but on that account, it will be so much the more meritorious, both in 
this and in the future life. The Turks have all their sabres set with 
diamonds. 

Jocelyn. To have my head split open with sucha sabre, I would 
not travela mile. You,will not be so foolish, and leave your fine estate 
too? 

Werner. Oh, I take that with me! Do you understand anything. 
The estate is sold— 

Jocelyn. Sold? 

Werner. Hush! Here are a hundred ducats, which I received yes- 
terday upon the purchase; this I bring to the Major. 

Jocelyn. And what shall he do with it? 

Werner. Do with it? He shall eat it; drink, play it—do what he will 
with it. The man must have money, and it is bad enough that they have 
made his affairs so embarrassed. But I know very well what I would 
do, if I were in his place! I would think—the deuce take everything 
here, and [ will go to Persia with Paul Werner at once. The Prince 
Heraclius must certainly have heard of Major Tellheim, if he does not 
also know his former sergeant, Paul Werner. Our affairs at the treasu- 
ry-house— 

Jocelyn, Shall I report them to you ? 

Werner. You to me? I perceive plainly that a good disposition 
over-rules your judgment. I will not cast my pearls before swine. 
There, take the hundred ducats; give them to the Major. Say to him, 
he may keep it for me. I must now go to the market ; I have sent two 
loads of rye there; what I receive for them he can have likewise. 

Jocelyn. Werner, you mean this in good part, but we do not need 
your money. Keep your ducats, and your hundred pistoles you can 
receive again, whenever you wish. 

Werner. Sot Has the Major money yet? 

Jocelyn. No. 

Werner. And what do you live upon, then? 

Jocelyn. We live upon credit; and when one will trust us no longer 
and thrusts us out of his house, we pawn what we have and remove to 
another place. But, hark ye, Paul, we must play the landlord heresome 
trick. 

Werner. Has he put any in the Major’s way? I am here. 

Jocelyn. How would it do, if we should lie in wait for him this even- 
ing, as he comes from the smoking-room, and give him a guod drubbing? 

Werner. In the evening? lie in wait forhim? Two against one? 
This is nothing. 

Jocelyn. Or if we burned his house down over his head ? 

Werner. Burn him to death? Why, man, any one would know that 
you are a rascally servant, and no soldier. Fie! 

Jocelyn. Or ifwe could briug his daughter into disgrace? She is in- 
deed confounded ugly. 

Werner. Oh, that has been done long ago, and at any rate, you will 

need no help. But what have you against him? What has he done? 

Jocelyn. Come along, you shall hear the wonder! 

Werner. So is the devil let loose here perhaps. 
Jocelyn, Yes, perhaps; but come along! 
Werner. So muchthe better! To Persia, then—to Persia! 
END OF ACT 1. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 


Anotuer year on Time’s fleet wing hath flown, 
Nor hath it left one trace to mar thy worth ; 
But as in youth, in beauty thou art grown, 
And like a blooming flower of this Earth, 
Thou’rt prized the more, the more that worth is known, 
In whom all gentlest sentiments have birth : 
Innocence and Love a fadeless wreath shall twine 
For thy fair brow, and grace this tribute lay of mine. 


Il. 


Thou hast seemed to me like a star of Heaven, 
Gleaming in brightest radiance from on high! 

To thee the dower of beauty hath been given 
Pure as that Heaven is thy purity : 

And like those stars, immortal shalt thou be, 

When Time shall call thee to Eternity. 


iit, 


Would that my humble lyre could attune 
A loftier strain—more worthy thee and thine! 
But f have passed the years of youth’s bright noon, 
And time hath seared this lonely heart of mine! 
In Youth’s bright days my song could have delighted, 
But now the world those brighter dreams hath blighted. 


IV, 


My heart is on the willow bough, but still 
One chord yet vibrates to affection’s voice ; 
Friendship can yet within my heart instill 
A hallowing ray, and bid me e’en rejoice ; 
Hence as I now this friendship’s offering give,§ 
All happiness be thine—’till thou shall cease to live ! 


v. 


May no rude storm of fickle Fortune shrive 

The current of thy hopes! but may she ever 
Preserve thee from the ills and cares of life— 

May nought thy young heart’s fond affections sever ; 
Thrice happy he, who one day shall possess thee, 
Daughter of virtuous love ! in Heaven’s name | bless thee. 
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THE FEMALE POETS OF AMERICA.* 


Ar the end of the year, when the hearts and the pockets of Humanity are 
opened by the influence of generous Christians, divers books are exposed 
for sale—generally more distinguished for gaudiness of binding and of illus- 
tration than for their contents. In fact, an edition of almost any book can 
be worked off at that season, provided it has gold on its back and engraving 
on its pages. The reason is simple. Then people buy not to read but to 
give away, and inflict the burden of gratitude and a heavy book at the same 
time. Acting upon this known peculiarity of the species, three collections 
of the Female Poets of America were published—one of them edited by 
Mr. Rufus Griswold, who, having already given us the lettered men of the 
country, now proceeds to demonstrate the women and children. 

Looking at the index, one is aghast at the numbers of the Female Poets. 
Count them, and you will find ninety-three: ten times the number of the 
muses plus the graces. What is to become of us, ifall the men emigrate to 
California and the women to Parnassus ? 

Americans are renowned for their deference to the sex, and we, ourselves, 
carry this amiable weakness as far as the most ardent could desire. No 
Democracy among the Petticoats. For them the education and the occu- 
pations of a princess ; for them ease and leisure; the sunny spots in life as 
well as on the sidewalk ; the best seats at the theatre, dining table or in railway 
carriage. And although we are inclined to think that the Critic should be 
epicene, and that Aristarchus would have obelized Sappho, had he thought 
her deserving of it, we should not have found fault with these ladies for 
their “ Verse limnings’”’ and ‘ Spirit-whisperings,’’ had not Mr. Griswold 
banded them together to storm public favor. As it is, we shall have much 
more to say to the showman than to the singing-birds. 

At the beginning we encounter the Preface. With whatever we under- 
stand of the first page we are forced to disagree. Mr. Griswold writes: 


‘It is less easy to be assured of the genuineness of literary merit in women 
than in men.”’ 


Denied—We cannot allow him that comfort. There is but one stamp 
and but one standard of literary merit. This theme is lucidly developed 
thus : 


‘*The moral nature of woman, in its finest and richest development, partakes of 
some of the qualities of genius; it assumes at least the similitude of that which in 
men is the characteristic or accompaniment of the highest grade of mental inspi- 
ration” — 


Such as what, for instance ? 


‘“* We are in danger therefore of mistaking for the efflorescent energy of creative 
intelligence, that which is only the exuberance of personal feelings unemployed. 
We may confound the vivid dreamings of an unsatisfied heart, with the aspirations 
of a mind impatient of the fetters of time and matter, and mortality. That may 
seem to us the abstract imagining of a soul rapt into sympathy with a purer 
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beauty and ahigher truth than earth and space exhibit, which in fact shall be only 
the natural craving of affections undefined and wandering.” 


Does this mean that the vagaries of a nervous woman resemble clever- 
ness in an accomplished man ? 


“The most exquisite susceptibility of the spirit and the capacity to mirror in daz- 
zling variety, the effects which circumstances and surrounding minds work upon 
it, may be accompanied by no power to originate, nor even, in any proper sense, 
to reproduce.” 


It must be, then, in an improper sense ; for what is “ to mirror in dazzling 
variety effects, &c.,” but to reproduée those effects? Mark the danger of 
a sesquipedalian style. These uncontrollably long words run away with 
a man and make him contradict himself. Mr. Griswold goes on to say : 


“Among men we recognise his nature as the most thoroughly artist-like, 
whose most abstract thoughts still retain a sensuous cast, whose mind is the most 
completely transfused and incorporated into his feelings. Perhaps the reverse 
should be considered the test of true art in woman; and we should deem her the 
truest poet, whose emotions are most refined by reason, whose force of passion is 
most expanded and controlled into lofty and impersonal forms of imagination.” 


We presume we catch a glimpse of the author’s point, though it is so 
obscured by polysyllables that we cannot be certain. It is that a poem 
should be judged of by the sex of the writer. But this is not so. What has 
a reader to do with the gender of verse ? Surely there is no such thing as 
male poetry and female poetry. 

If the guess is a wrong one, our editor may perhaps explain in a future 
work the meaning of these quotations ; if we dared suggest it, we would ask 
him to include them in his next edition of The Curiosities of American Li- 
terature. Except in the Essay on the Over-Soul, and in the Dial, that 
Asylum of “ prose run mad,” we have never met with any sentences so 
hard to crack as some of Mr. Griswold’s. You think, after a close examin- 
ation of his transcendental phraseology that you apprehend him, when the 
next sentence annihilates your presumption, and unsettles your ideas of the 
signification of English words. Mr. Griswold says of Mrs. W———, one 
of the bards :—‘‘ There are in the writings of Mrs. W few indica- 
tions of creative power,’ * * * * “but her fancy is lively, 
and she has introduced into poetry some new and, beautiful imagery.” 
We should have said before this, that to introduce into poetry new and 
beautiful imagery, showed a deal of creative power; to say nothing of 
possessing a lively imagination besides. Sterne would have classed Mr. 
Griswold's style among the best specimens of the “ lambent pupillability of 
slow, low, dry, chat.” Perhaps language isnot only the art of concealing 
one’s thoughts, as Talleyrand said, but also the art of pretending to have 
them. 

Besides the Preface, short biographical and critical notices of the gifted 
precede the Elegant Extracts. In these our author shines as above. Nil 
luce obscurius. This isthe extent of Mr. Griswold’s claims upon the 
public for applause, as far as this book is concerned, excepting of course 
the taste he displays in selection ; for genius, according to a French writer, 
is net only shown.-in creating but in choosing. 

Ninety-three Female Poets! of all ages; most of them living. From 
Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, whose productions were listened to with pleasure 
by Govérnor Winthrop, down to the latest ‘ Vision of Light” in G'raham’s 
Magazine. Many of these ladies enjoy a Yeputation—are the nucleia of 
small systems, and have satellites revolving about them; others were un- 
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known to fame, until exhumed for the editor’s purposes. Some are dam- 
sels whose claims to a niche in this Walhalla are based upon their youth ; 
and one, Mrs. Phillis Peters, relies upon her color. It is worth mentioning 
that Phillis was bought up a child in the Boston slave-market in 1761, and 
died in 1794, She seems to have merited the Latin epithet, Vates, for she 
was prophet as well as poet, as may be seen from the followiug stanza, 
which isclearly a foreshadowing of ‘‘ Oh, Susannah! Don’t you cry for me.” 


‘¢Susannah mourns, nor can I bear 
To see the crystal shower ; 
Or mark the tender falling tear, 
At sad departure’s hour.” 


The Ethiopians do it better now. Add to all this, five or six engravings 
annual in their character, called Edith, or Bianca, after the manner of Fin- 
den and the Keepsakes; having little or no connexion with the text, and 
only inserted to please Santa Claus, and you have this book: like Ariosto’s 
valley in the moon, a receptacle for things lost on earth. 

We cannot claim to have gone through with the tuneful ninety and three. 
Four hundred double columned pages treating of ‘‘ Types of Heaven” and 
“Dream Music,’’ “‘ Heart Questionings’”, and ‘‘ Soul Melodies,” Songs of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, are not to be done inaday. We 
doubt if the man or woman lives who has accomplished the book, or if such 
a mental Hercules is to come. More, however, has been looked over than 
over-looked, and a previous acquaintance with the Gifted of America, 
enables us to form an opinion of its contents. There is much of what the 
French call Amphigourie, or nonsense verses ; which, from a happy use of 
stereotyped and sounding phrases, seem to a careless observer, full of mean- 
ing ; but, on examination, are found to signify nothing. Pope’s Lines by 
a person of quality, and Smith’s Laura Matilda, are capital examples of 
the ‘‘Amphigourie.” 


‘“* Lurid smoke and frank suspicion 
Hand in hand reluctant dance ; 
While the Saint performs his mission, 
Chivalry! resign thy lance.” 


There is a deal of repetition: a line recollected here, combined with a 
line remembered there; an use of certain pet words beloved by tyros in 
verse. ‘I trow”’—“ What ho’—* So”—words convenient for helping out 
alame line, like a block placed under the short leg of a table. We 
find, too, the nursery style, resembling, exceedingly, those curious Yankee 
ballads occasionally published by Knickerbocker Clarke, in his Gossip ; and 
as the Parnassus of Jadies is generally situated in Le Pays du tendre, we 
have a large collection of “ Forsaken ‘ /ne-bleeding-broken Spirit” poems: 
a type of which we borrow from an old number of Frazer’s : 


“Girl of Florence 
Tears in torrents, 
Token 
Broken, 
Dying, 
Sighing, 
Shivering beside a streamlet ; 
Lost affection, 
Cut connexion, 
Recollection 
Sharper than a gimlet.” 
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That is the skeleton of all—the filling in only varies. 

There is a deal of plagiarism perpetrated, with a coolness peculiar.to the 
sex. On one occasion, even all-admiring Mr. Griswold cannot avoid notic- 
ing it; but he qualifies by adding: “though if Mrs. L——— had read it, 
(the verses plundered,) it was of course forgotten by her when she com- 
posed her own.” Faith removes mountains of testimony. 

There is much talent. | Excellence might have been attained by several 
with more care and heed to the Rules of Art. But throughout the selec- 
tions, we find little attention to metre, rhythm, or to choice of words. One 
is reminded of a voluable person endeavoring to talk in a language with 
which she is not familiar. 

Above all, there is mediocrity—a disease fatal to poets. 


. - “* Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non Homines, non Di, non concessére columne.” 


Certainly the columns of the Democratic Review ought not to con- 
cede it. 

Much has been lately written and spoken about Nationality in Literature 
as well as in cotton goods. Miss Margaret Fuller and Mr. Matthews have 
run a tilt against the copy-right law, and broken pens and shed ink for Ame- 
rican books, It is the fashion to call for a National Literature, as if it 
could be brought for the calling, as oysters are in a restaurant. ‘To tell an 
author to be national, is as wisely effective as the request of a mother to a 
rising and bashful son, to make himself agreeable—a request which insures 
a blushing silence. Have we national traits sufficiently developed to mark 
an epoch in letters? Besides our negro music and southwestern fun, both 
of which mines of amusement are well worked, what is there to distinguish 
us? Indians ?—How many of us Easterns ever saw one? Forests ’—As 
striking can be found in highly cultivated countries. The Great Lakes ?— 
The Ocean is greater. Niagara is a world-wonder. What customs, what 
habits of thought, have we that are peculiar to ourselves! No;-- when we 
reach a distinctive nationality, then will books reach it, without the assis- 
tance of plaintive magazine articles. The hour will find, as it always finds, 
the man, or possibly the woman. If not, and the nationalists see how their 
system can be brought about, let them do it themselves ; and no longer cant 
hopelessly and helplessly about it. Why not petition, after the manner of 
Massachusetts, for a prohibitive duty upon foreign brains; or at least upon 
palm trees, and other poetic exotics, and such heathenish nicknames as 
‘“‘Imalee,” ‘* Udollos,” and “ Tathy thyam ?”’ 

Much has also been printed on the difference of mental power in men 
and in women. Such a difference exists, no doubt; but we are inclined to 
think, that it proceeds more from education than from nature. Inferiority 
in muscular force is an analogy, but no argument. The education gener- 
ally received by women, by American women in particular, is deficient, 
not in French and worsted-work, but in training of the reasoning faculties, 
and in sound, practical views of the world. The fair one is not taught to 
fee] interested in the every-day business of mankind, or to think upon it.— 
She is instructed to believe it becoming to know nothing about politics or 
newspapers ; all that she leaves to husband or brother. In machinery she 
is acquainted with pen-holders and fluting irons; her theory of agriculture 
comprises rosebuds and camelias. How many ladies can drive, or ride 
any beast more vigorous than a superannuated pony, or can be of any 
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use in an accident uponthe water? ‘* Woman’s sphere” and ‘“ Woman’s 
mission” is to wear thin shoes and to stay in the house when the sun does 
not shine. To be weak is a charm ; to be helpless, an accomplishment ; as 
ip a man, to be strong and skilful—no matter: how nature has willed it.— 
A meagre swain of five feet or so, talks to his buxom shepherdess of the 

‘ivy clinging to the oak.” The extreme deference paid to dame and dam- 
sel in America, aggravates the evil. They are always told that they were 
born to be waited upon. Is not this injurious to their true interests? So- 
ciety is such, that laws and customs are all-sufficient for the protection of 
the weaker sex. The right arm of a true knight is no longer needed. Why 
then should not many careers be opened to women without property, which 
are now closed to them; and the opportunity furnished to them of earning 
a livelihood, if not an independence : and of being comfortable as spinsters ; 
and an assistance to husbands, if in wedlock? Then, indeed, might wo- 
men assert their equality and demand genuine respect. Let us at all events 
try to do away with the present Piano-French system, which wastes the 
days of their youth in teaching them to be indifferent musicians; and to 
express themselves in a half a dozen languages, without having learned 
anything to say in their own. 

Most literary ladies protest against the state of moral subjection in which 
their sisters seem delighted to dwell; but they cannot free themselves from 
the trammels. One sees the want of the practical in their productions. 
It is amusing how often they find the sublime in objects which are trivial 
out of doors. Mr. Griswold tells us that Mr. Gifted won Mrs. Gifted by 
relating to her how, when “a sailor boy, he’climed the dizzy main-top in the 
storm.’ Now any man who could boast of climbing into a main-top, must 
have gone through the lubber’s hole. And a poetess, singing her pet-mare, 
makes her 


‘«* Pause at once ’mid a light caracole 
To turn on her master a look full of soul.” 


Truly a'most curious equestrian feat. These are merely for illustration’s 
sake. 

As was said before, the malady of our Letter-belles is inglorious medio- 
crity. Some want capability, others care, What can we think of a song- 
stress who allows such a stanza as this to be published in a specimen-book ? 
She addresses her Pen: 

“‘ Be like the sun-beam’s burning wing, 
. Be like the wand in Cinderella, 


And if you touch a common thing 
Ah, change to gold the pumpkin yellow.” 


The wing of a sunbeam: yellow made to rhyme with Cinderella, and a 
pumpkin called a‘ common thing.” That could not have been written in 
the Thanksgiving season of pies. Ah! Mr. Griswold, why did you not 
publish the ode to John Quincy Adams, which thus began: “ Thou human 
aloes-tree,’’ meaning Mr. Adams. A page or two beyond are “ chickens 
feeding on a grassy plain.” We submit that nothing smaller than a sheep 
should be permitted to feed upon & grassy plain. Turn again, and we come 
upon “sunny sheen’ and “ potent power,” in the same verse. Another 
page gives us, in an ode by a Forsaken One, (male,) 


‘* Would’st know me for that poor sad thing, 
A spirit-broken man?” 
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No man ever called himself “a thing,” fair lady. Thing is feminine, 
exclusively, in its application—the phrase in most general use is “ you 
mean thing.” 

Here are some sentiments of an amorous cast : 


“The wine and honey of thy kiss 
Are lingering even now.” 


Love likened to beer : 


‘Go, lavish on another man 
Thy frothy love’s excess.” 


Love likened to air: 


“Again [ feel the wish intense and burning 
To live within thy life, to drink thine air— 
That deep, mysterious, and mighty yearning 
Would drag me down from heaven—wert thou not there.” 


Love likened to purple wine : 


“A fount there was within each bosom flowing 
That gushed not water, but love’s purple wine.” 


These erratic passages are from the same lady. Mr. Griswold says of her, 
“ She has given-a‘name to future ages.” What think you, my pensive 
public ? 

Since the book is open at this place, we ask leave to make other ex- 
tracts, to enable our public to form a correct idea of Mr. Griswold’s critical 
powers. We give, firstly, his resumé of the poet’s mind; then, portions of 
a poem extolled in his notice as a chef d’euvre, presented with explanatory 
remarks of ourown. This distinction is not intended to be invidious ; 
it is purely accidental. The writer, it appears to us, is neither better nor 
worse than her companions in rhyme. 

The editor loquitur : 


° ° : ‘* The lessons of Art and the secrets of experience have 
no mists for her quick eyes. Many sided as Proteus, she yet by an indomitable 
will, bends all her strong and passionate nature to the subject that is- present, plucks 
from it whatever it has of mystery, and weaves it into the forms of her imagina- 
tion, or casts it aside as the dross of a fruitless analysis.” * . . * But 
the energy of her character and intelligence is not opposed to true delicacy. A 
feeble understanding, and a nature without the elements of quick and permanent 
decision, cannot take in the noblest forms of real or ideal beauty. It is sham deli- 
cacy that fills the magazines with rhymed common-places, that sacrifices to a pru- 
dish nicety all individualism, and is the chief bar to asthetic,cultivation and de- 
velopment.” 


If “sham delicacy” fills the magazines, to what mistaken virtue do we 
owe the overflowing collection of rhymed common-places before us? The 
editor proceeds : 


S 
_“ She looks with a poet’s eye upon nature, and witha poet’ssoul dares and as- 
pres for the beautiful, as it is understood by all the great intelligences whose wis- 
dum takes the form of genius.” 


Aspiration again! Poet’seye and soul! Great intelligences! Dante, 
Milton, and this Protean Dame! Now for the master-piece, which inspired 
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Mr. Griswold with these majestic and suggestive passages. It is hight Ari- 
adne. The story is familiar. Theseus left, before the lady was up in the 
morning. On awaking, she sees the ship fast disappearing. In the begin- 
ning, the minstrel speaks, and condoles with Ariadne : 








*¢Oh doomed, oh desolate, oh Jorn,’’ 






Oh Lord! &c.;—then Theseus appears to have become sea-sick : 


“ The breast which pillowed thy fair head 
Rejects its burden ;” 






and arms which were once “ closely, warmly thrown” around her, “ shall 
others clasp,” &c. an unkind suggestion to make at that moment ; 
one painful to the feelings of any lady, to say nothing of the imputation upon 
Theseus. In the second stanza the bard tells Ariadne that it serves her 


right : 










“For thou art grovelling in thy wo! 


and bids her cheer up and pretend that she is glad to be well rid of him; 
for Theseus is : 










“ All too poor and mean a thing 
One shade o’er woman's brow to fling.” 





Woman all over! she calls the runaway ‘‘ a mean thing” : 
So 





**’T is thou should’st triumph ; thou art free 
From chains which bound thee for a while ; 

This, this the farewell meet for thee, 

Proud Princess on that lonely isle.” 















“ This” No. 2, is more useful than expressive. Ariadne takes Miss ’s 
hint, and bids Theseus good-bye after this fashion, in a new verse and a new 
metre ; she bids him begone, he is a betrayer, &c., liable to conviction 
under the new seduction law. She scorns herself for having loved him : 







“ Folding mean falsehood to my high true heart”— 






but no! it was not he whom she loved, but quite another fellow : 






“ A being glorious in majestic pride ;” 





(like Mr. Griswold’s style of composition—in fact.) 


“ And this was thou, but crowned, enrobed, entwined 
With treasures borrowed from my own rich mind ;” 







“ crowned”’ alludes to his head ; ‘‘ enrobed’’ is significant of his coat; “ en- 
twined” is possibly a delicate way of suggesting his unmentionables. She 
knew not (in the next stanza) that he was a “creature of her dreams,” 
‘‘when her rapt soul went floating into his,’’ and she thought her bliss 
immortal— 







“ When her glad lip thrilled to his burning kiss.” 







He has shrunken into himself. 





But what is the man now ? 







«“ Shrunken and shrivelled into Theseus now 
Thou stand’st 
A poor lean beggar in all glorious things.’' 
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Hardly fair, though, Miss , to abuse him so much, when the heroine 
confesses that it was all very pleasant as long as it lasted. 

She will not deign to hate him in the eighth; for it might make him 
conceited. 


“Tt were a ray to tinge with splendor still 
The dull, dim twilight of thy after fate.” 


Apparently Ariadne now sees Bacchus approaching with a neatly capa- 
risoned saddle-leopard. She is about to drown sorrow in the rosy, for she 
exclaims : 

“ Thou think’st to leave my life a lonely night— 
Ha! it is night all glorious with its stars ! 
Hopes yet unclouded beaming forth their light, 

And free thoughts rolling in their silver cars! 
And queenly pride, serene and cold and high, 
Moves the Diana of its calm, clear sky !” 


“If poor and humbled thou believest me, 
Mole of a demi-god, how blind art thou! 
For I am rich—in scorn to pour on thee: 
And gods shall bend from high Olympus’ brow, 
And gaze in wonder on my lofty pride; 
Naxos be hallowed, I be deified.”’ 


We see the gods as described, Jupiter, Apollo and company, no “ moles 
of demi-gods” leaning over the Olympian precipice at the risk of their necks, 
and looking with amazement through double-barrelled opera glasses at her 
** lofty pride” and “‘ queenly pride,” serene and cold and high. As tothe last 
line and word just the reverse of ‘‘ hallowed” is generally found in a similar 
idiom—a word which alliterates with deified. 

She ceased—and the bard takes up the stirring tale : paints her watching 
his receding sail, not like a weak and wilted flower, before a summer show- 
er, but rearing her royal form, like a young oak amid the storm ; a simile 
good for Ajax Teleman, but questionable for a fair and forsaken damsel. 
She bids her, 


“ Let her last glance burn through the air,” 
not to set his ship on fire; no, but to inflame 
“ This brief burning prayer alone,” 
which is sky-rocket like to ‘‘leap from thy lips to Jove’s high throne.’’ 


Just, Jove, stay thy vengeance ! speed the scoundrel on his journey—make 
it pleasant for him—let him have a fair wind, she means; but she says— 


“ Let whirlwinds gather at his back 
And drive him on his dastard track.” 


Impossible for him to navigate with whirlwinds unless he was conversant 
with the Redfield theory, and that is questionable. 


“* Let thy red bolts behind him burn 
And blast him should he dare to turn.” 


This is all. Miss has taken a new view of Ariadne, not despairing, 
and anguish-stricken as the Greeks painted her, but inflamed with wine 
and truculent with strong drink—a jilted oyster maiden, who had turned sor- 
row into savageness by plentiful libations of the genuine New-England. 
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Do not let it be supposed that citations such as these were sought for and 
picked out in a spirit of unfairness. Quite the reverse. W ‘herever we 
turned in the book we found the same snortcomings, and we quoted the 
first that came under our hand, without weighing and comparing absurdi- 
ties. It is melancholy to have to make these quotations : : it is a poor busi- 
ness to break a butterfly upon a wheel, one which we should not have 
undertaken as long as such effusions had remained confined to a newspaper 
corner, or a hard-to-fill page of ourown and brother monthilies ; but presented 
to us in a solid and durable shape, and announced as a body of literature 
exhibiting “a pervading aspiration for the beautiful,” we feel bound to say 
that the beautiful bas not been attained, and to show why wethink so. It 
is the duty of the Critical journals to protest against stupidity, and against 
what is worse, the self-sufficient middling class. Utter incapability, when 
not amusing, excites our anger or contempt ; but placid mediocrity stag- 
nates and leaves us to perish of eanui. The kingdom of fools is a pleds- 
anter land to dwell in than the kingdom of fogies. 

We protest then against the injudicious praise of those friends of the 
Gifted, who gratify their amicable feeling and their vanity by shining with 
the reflected light of the luminary they worship, and go about proclaiming 
in highways and in byways the fame of their Star—fama ficti, pravi que 
tenar. We should like to assist at one of these courts of Minstrelsy, so 
often held in this great Arcadia; to hear the gentle and gay scieuce pro- 
fessed by a Queen of Song upon her throne, surrounded by her faithful 
troubadours—or in vulgar parlance, the devoted items-men of the Dailies. 
It would be a sight to see for a mortal with strong eyes and sufficient com- 
mand of countenance. Spectaculum admissi, &c. 

Moreover, tacit treaties are entered into between authors, the terms of 
which are—‘‘ Puff my ballads and I will praise your Epics.’’ We 
have been informed that several clever persons in Boston have been 
spoiled by this log-rolling in literature. Thus it is, that so many poetical 
flowers who were born to blush unseen, and to waste their sweetness in 
manuscript, have been unnaturally forced into the fall bloom of print, 
where they look as sadly misplaced as buttercups in a bouquet. There are 
some indeed who are possessed with a scribblomania of seven devil power. 
The love of notoriety buzzes about them, as the gad-fly tormented Io, and 
drives them to wander in the fields of literature with Griswold for an 
Argus : an Argus, who cannot see any more clearly than themselves, that 
what is well enough in Vers de socteté is trash in a volume. 

We object to Mr. Griswold as a critic. Because he brought out this 
book. The reading-life of the oldest is short and full of weak eyes, and 
shelves groan with first-rate books. Has a man any right to endeavor to 
make his fellows waste precious time over ‘‘ Types of Heaven,” “ Dream 
Melodies,” and ‘‘Soul Music?’ Verses are not necessary to existence, 
or even to enjoyment. Men could survive to a green old age without 
having read a stanza. An indifferent picture is of value here, because our 


standard of painting is low; but in poetry, the great masters are within our 
reach, and poor verses are poor indeed. Give us good, or none at all. 
Editors as well as writers should ponder upon the saying of the King of 
Travancore to the Dutch Ambassador : ‘* Be not tedious, life is short.” 

We also reprehend Mr. Griswold because he encourages his flock in dan- 
gerous vagaries. Authors whose books do not sell are prone to abuse the poor 
public. The usual expression is, ‘‘ We are not appreciated,” the usual cry, 
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“Stupidity, Stupidity” upon the soulless wio refuse to buy. The , Song- 
stress loves to sigh for sympathy—to give vent to“ femme incomprise” mur- 
murings against destiny—to have “ cravings” for some unknown object, 
and .“ yearnings for the unattained,” and all that sort of thing, 
which generally proceeds from dyspepsia. Mr. Griswold, instead of tel- 
ling the unsold ones, that Public is a good judge on the whole, and instead 
of prescribing to the longing ones a tonic, faithfully echoes and endorses 
their laments. 

Worse still, he leads young and innocent damsels astray from 
the safe paths of prose, and gives us poems to read, remarkable, 
because of the tender age of the authoress. So samplers—we believe that 
to be the correct name for those curious representations of a church, a cow, 
a tree, and the capital letters of the alphabet—so samplers are still to be 
seen hanging in Connecticut farm-houses, inscribed, “the work of Jane 
Smith, aged 10.’ Barnum is the man for mammoth children. The lite- 
rary productions of very young persons are as fearful to strangers as the 
domestic feats of infant phenomena. Who does not agree with Uncle 
Toby? When Mr. Shandy told him that the learned Lipsius produced a 
boule shortly after his birth, “ Indeed,” quoth he, * they should have wiped 
it up, and said no more about it.” 

We blame Mr. Griswold because he quotes approvingly such extracts as 
the following :—‘t We write,” observes Miss ——, speaking of herself and 
her sister, “‘ we write with much facility, often producing two or three poems 
in a day, and never elaborate.” Aye, there’s the rub; the labor lime is 
unknown; the thing half done is well enough for an easy public. The 
fault runs through all. Even Mrs. Sigourney, whom we incline to think 
fairly entitled to the first place, allows her facility for rhyming to run away 
with metre and with terseness, and serves us up the pearl with the oyster 
and the shell. So unblusning an avowal as Miss ——’s is indeed a curio- 
sity in literature. What would be said to a cutler who should announce : 
“JT turn out knives with great facility, but I never give them an edge,” or to 
a mathematical instrament maker, who should tell his customers that he 

made sextants and quadrants with marvellous celerity, but did not pay much 
attention to graduating the scale. One Cassius Etruscus boasted that he 
could writetwo hundred verses before dinner, and as many after. That man was 
burned on a pile of his own works. So perish all authors who never elaborate. 

It is generally expected, in private life, that when aman goes out of the 
vernacular to express himself in a foreign tongue, he should not ungrate- 
fully murder it. Where is your authority, Mr. Griswold, for making your 
favorite euphuism, “nom de plume »” “ nommes des plumes” in the plural ? t For 
shame. Mrs. Ramsbottom could not have done better. A school-boy in 
our time would have tasted the bitterness of the birch for such a blunder 
in his French exercise. 

We may have been tedious, but we do not think we have been unjust. 
It is our duty and the duty of our brethren to shut the doors against poetas- 
ters, and to chalk “ no mediocrity on the outside panel.’”” We can get 
the good, if we refuse to be pleased with the passable. If we cannot, ‘let 
us have none. Above all, Jet us keep before us the important fact, that 
geese are not swans, not even American geese, and that verses and rhymes 
do not constitute poetry. The donkey was twice as asinine as before when he 
donned the lion’s skin. And let Mr. Griswold, if he brings out anew edition 
for the California market, modify the title, and, borrowing an expressive word 
from the Turkish, call it the Bosh- Book, or the Female Poets of America. 

VOL, XXIV.—NO, CXXVIV. 4 
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THE TESTAMENT. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE AYCARD. 





Ir was a little after midnight, when M. de Langeais entered bis wife’s 
apartment. 

“You here! at this hour !’’ exclaimed Madame de Langeais, with astonish- 
ment mingled with terror ; * are you ill, sir ?”’ 

‘‘] have never felt better,” replied M. de Langeais. 

** Have you received any unpleasant news then ?”’ said the young dame. 

‘* No, madam, fortunately, I have no ill news; besides, you know that if 
I had, my affection for you would induce me to conceal it.” 

As he spoke, M. de Langeais seated himself in an arm-chair, and, by a 
sign, directed his wife’s waiting-maid to withdraw. M. de Langeais had 
passed his sixtieth year; he was a small, meagre, old man, somewhat infirm 
in health, but still active and sprightly; intelligent and kind, his small eyes 
had not yet lost the fire of their youth, and it was with a shade of irony, quite 
common with him, that he said to his wife— 

‘* Perhaps I disturb you, madam! I have chosen an untimely moment to 
enter your apartment; pardon me—you have been so seriously occupied 
during the day, that-I thought I could not come more opportunely.” 

Madame de Langeais did not reply; at her husband’s request, she took a 
seat near him, turning red and pale alternately, a circumstance which M. de 
Langeais did not fail to remark ; and as he contemplated the young and beau- 
tiful face before him, as he remembered his rights, his age and the advanced 
hour of the night, he understood, as he thought, the cause of Madame de 
Langeais’ surprise and disquietude. 

‘*T ask but an hour, madam—an hour of conversation; no more,” he has- 
tened to say, with kindness. ‘‘ You are twenty-six years of age, madam,” 
he added, “and I might easily be your grandfather; my marriage with you, 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world, is not so in the opinion of those who are 
acquainted with the motives which led to it; and youknow them better than 
any one else, Clemence.” 

‘Oh, sir!” murmured the young wife, casting down her eyes, ‘I have 
never uttered a complaint or a regret.’’ 

“Ah! I know it, my kind friend,” cried the old man; “ neither is there the 
slightest reproach intended by my words; you are the best creature that I have 
ever known, and if I recall these remembrances, it is because they are sweet 
and precious tome. It is now ten years—you were then scarcely sixteen 
—when your father first spoke to you of espousing me; he was, at that time, 
suffering under the fatal malady to which he fell a victim, and his circum- 
stances were greatly embarrassed; you were ignorant of these two facts, and 
you learn them, for the first time, to-day—is it not so, madam !” 

“ How !’’ said Clemence, ‘‘my father was not rich?” 

‘“« He left nothing but some debts, which I have discharged,” said M. de 
Langeais, “ and still, at your father’s proposal, you leaped for joy —you seemed 
delighted at the thoughts of espousing a man, whom you had known from 
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childhood, and whom you called your good friend. I had an interview with 
you then. I told you that I loved you with all my heart, and that I should 
be delighted to give you my name; but, at the same time, I placed before 
your eyes the certificate of my baptism, showing you how much older I was, 
even than your father, and, as you were ignorant of your position—as you 
thought that you were still rich, it was freely, and of your own choice, that 
you became my wife. Your father felt that he was near his end, and, in 
giving you to me, he left this world without anxiety for his only child; you 
loved me, and you were happy ina marriage, which would have alarmed 
any other maiden, even less beautiful and less young than you then were. 
I looked upon you with an emotion which would have terrified me, if I had 
not been convinced of your friendship and your love. To these circum- 
stances united, Clemence, I owe ten years of happiness, the ten most plea- 
sant years of my life.” 

“Ah, sir, what is the matter ?” cried Madame de Langeais, in great agita- 
tion; ‘‘ why thus recall the past?’ I deny nothing, sir, I remember all—” 

“ Permit me, madam,” interposed the husband, it is to thank you for 
your love, that I have come here; nay, it is even to excuse myself for a 
fault,” he added, witha slight smile of benevolence. 

“You, sir—you culpable towards me? Ah, uo, no, sir! never!” 

‘‘ Pardon me, madam, you shall see.” 

“ Oh, sir, you have always been too kind towards me! It is impossible—” 

“Allow me to finish,’ resumed the husband; ‘‘ you are the most generous 
and the best of wives—” 

aT oat 

“Yes, you, madam ; and your entire forgetfulness of your own interests 
is the greatest proof of it. I am rich, and when your father gave you to me, 
it was that this wealth might one day revert to you; this is the avowed or 
tacit condition of every marriage between a young girl and an old man. J 
have engaged to enrich you, not by any contract—not by any promise—for 
your father was aman of too much delicacy to demand anything like that— 
but I am pledged to do so by honor. Well, this condition has, until yester- 
day, been left unfulfilled, and what would have become of you if death had 
suddenly surprised me? My entire family would have seized upon my heri- 
tage, and, as in our marriage contract, I had assigned you no dowry, 
they would have driven you from this mansion—they would have de- 
spoiled you of my lands—of my personal property—of your jewels 
even. De Langeais’ widow, pour and destitute, would have sued in 
vain for alimony. This is my crime, madam—a crime which your natural 
generosity has prevented you from suspecting, but of which I have, not the 
less, been guilty.” 


M. de Langeais then drew from his pocket a sealed paper, and placed it 
in his wife’s hands. 

“There, madam,” he said, “ that is for you; it is my testament—let not 
this word alarm you—such a precaution has never yet caused the death of a 
testator. I appoint you my sole heiress ; in the first place, because it is my 
duty, as I have just told you ; next, because even if | owed you nothing—even 
if you were wealthy in your own right, I would still give you this mark of 
my esteem and gratitude; for you love me, and I love none but you in the 
world. A poor old man! without you I should have lived and died alone, 
abandoned to the homicidal wishes of a profligate nephew—to the tyranny of 
a valet-de-chambre, or to the interested cares of a housekeeper. You—you 
have never thought of your most legitimate rights; you have acted towards 
me as if I were never to die, or, at least, as if I were to live much longer 


ec 
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than you; and still it is I who am the old man, you the young woman, and 
you have respected my white hairs; you have been jealous of my good 
name; the love that you felt for me ten years ago, you have continued to 
feel; you have acted like a di 1ughter, who preserves with care the love and 
honor of her father; like a wife, who, young, beautiful, courted, disdains the 
most attractive suit: ea and remains faithful to her old hasband. Yes, Cle- 
mence, thus you have acted, it was your duty; to suppose, even, that you 
have had the thought to swerve from it, would be to calumniate you, and it 
is this that renders me the more culpable towards you; by not securing my 
fortune to you until to-day, it seems as if I had resolved to subject you to ten 
years of probation. In the name of heaven, Clemence, do not hi itbor such a 
thought! But, good heavens! Clemenc €, you are moved—you weep: come, 
dry these tears, embrace me, and good night! 

M. de Langeais rose, approached his wife, and pressed a kiss upon her 
forehead ; that forehe ad was cold as if it had been of marble. 

“ What is the matter, madam; are you ill 7” 

The old man was about to touch the bell cord; his wife prevented him, 
and cast herself at his feet. 

‘ Ah, sir,” she exclaimed, “ you do not know to whom you have been 
speaking. I merit neither your praises nor your benefits. I am false to 
you, sir; [ dishonor you. Had you not entered my chamber this night, my 

ood angel would have abandoned me!” 

“ What say you? Rise, madam, I pray you!” 

Madam de Langeais rose, then took the testament, and tore it in pieces. 

“T wish nothing, sir; I deserve nothing!’ she said. 

‘* Be so good as to be seated,” replied the old man. ‘I have no longer 
the strength or the firmness to be violent, and you know me too well to fear 
me. You have betrayed me? Come, madam, answer me; you have said 
too much not to finish. Have you betrayed me, madam ?” 

at Pi 

“Well, then, Clemence, what mean these tears and this despair? Do 

ou take pleasure in terrifying me—in grieving me 7?” 

“ Unfaithful, sir—unfaithful !” 

“ Dishonored, madam ?’ 

“No, sir, but—I repeat it—unfaithful! Look at the clock, the hand of 
which has already passed the hour of one, and which is circling so rapidly 
towards the hour which succeeds it ; well, when that hand shall have finish- 
ed the short distance which yet intervenes between the two—some one’— 

“Your lover will be here, madam.” 

‘He is not so yet, sir. Heaven permits, that, united to a man so kind 
and generous as you, I can yet raise my eyes to his. Sull, I am guilty; 
this wife, whom, in your solicitude, you have endowed with all your wealth, 
counted upon your sleep, and upon the distance of your apartment, in 

order to betray you; at the moment when you were approaching her cham- 

ber, with the deed which was to render her rich, she was counting the 
minutes which yet remained, before deceiving you, and, perhaps, she found 
them too long.” 

“ You love him very much, then, madam 7” 

* After the avowal which I have just made, what would you think of me, 
if I did not Jove him? if I betrayed you from caprice or frivolity? Yes, I 
remember the ten past years; I was then a child, and I loved you. Well, 
the emotion that I then felt towards you, [ feel still ; that whic h has beguil- 
ed me in the person for whom I am here waiting is something different. 
Do not imagine that I wish to excuse myself. No;I have been conscious of 
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my fault; I have been sensible that I was about to violate my vows—to ren- 
der you an object of ridicule, perhaps of pity, to the man whom I loved. I 
have striven long—but something stronger than my reason has impelled me 
onwards. Oh, sir, to-morrow morning, in a few hours, I should have been 
wretched! I should not have dared to approach you. I should not have the 
strength to lift my eyes to your face. Still, when you entered my chamber, 
J thought that you were informed of every thing; and I was prepared to 
deny all; it was easy, even if you had purposed to pass the night here, for I 
have a confidant” -- 

* Your waiting maid,” said M. de Langeais, 
nel on your private stair-way, and who will send away the person whom you 
expect 1” 

“ Yes, sir; but still,” continued Madame de Langeais, “ when I saw that 

your confidence in me was unshaken—when you spoke to me of your white 
hairs, which I was about to dishonor, then my he: rt sank within me, and I 
ee at my conduct. Your praises have pained me; your gratitutde has 

‘nt my soul: to accept that testament seemed to me an act of robbery. 
Perhape—aad may God grant it, sir—you willlive longer than I; but be 

this as it may, no one should inherit the wealth of one whom he has betray- 
ed ; alguilty hand should not claim the prize reserved for virtue. I thought 
it my duty to speak, therefore, were it only from common probity. And 
now, sir, drive me from your presence ; banish me from your house; to what- 
ever condition you may reduce me—in whatever place you commend me to 
go and conceal my fault, I will obey without a murmur. There are hus- 
bands who think they can pardon, without shame, a faithless wife; your 
part is easier, sir, « you are willing to be indulgent ; Lam innocent ; my heart 
oon has yielded, my head alone has been feeble. You see, sir, my 
andor ane | be a guarantee to you; where is the woman whoconfesses a 


ce 


who now stands as senti- 


we anon of which she intends to be guilty. 3 

M. de Langeais turned his eyes towards the clock, and then pulled the 
cord of the bell. The waiting maid entered. 

‘“ A person, “ he said,” is to pay avisit to Madame de Langeais to-night, 
and you were to admit him!” 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Has this person come ?” 

‘* Not yet, sir.” 

* Very well,” said the husband, “the hour has not yet struck. Whien he 
comes, you will lead him in.” 

3 * Yes, sir,” 

‘What mean you, sir?’ cried the young woman, when her waiting maid 
had left the apartment. ‘* Do you intend to expose your life, or merely to 
prolong my shame and my torture ?”’ 

‘Ne - r tie one nor the other. madam.” 

“Ah, sir, I implore you, do not cause me to vind with shame and grief; 
spare your “wife, culpable as she may be! Reflect, sir, that I bear your 
name ; the it all this may be buried in the most profi nig for; getfulness, if you 
are willing ; I will never see this man again; I no longer love him, sir, I as- 
sure you !” 

“Pardon me, madam, you love him still; you know that he is young— 
handsome; you know that he is enamored, and you believe him devoted. 
You love him still, I say.” . 

“ Oh, sir, spare me! do not permit me ever to see him again!” 

“You need not see him, madam,” replied her husband ; “ you can pass 
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into my apartment, or conceal yourself in this cabinet, where you can hear 
all.”’ 

The clock struck two. 

‘** Choose, madam !” said her husband, in an imperious tone. 

Madam de Langeais’ head sank upon her bosom, and she entered the ca- 
binet, the door of which she left partly open, so that she could hear and even 
see all that passed. The tingling of the clock was still vibrating in the 
air, when a young man rushed into the apartment, with all the eagerness of 
a happy lover, who, at last, reaches the goal of his wishes, and whose first 
movement is to cast himself at the feet of the beauty, who has been capti- 
vated by his passion and his boldness; he was near seizing the hand of M. 
de Langeais to bring it to his lips; no sooner had he perceived his error, 
than he started backward. 

‘Waiting maids have sometimes two masters, sir, and then, they are his 
who pays them best. Madame de Langeais is devoted to me. The super- 
vision of a wife is a difficult task, sir ; your presence here is a proof of this, 
and I am no longer young enough to trust to my merits alone.” 

“Sir, I protest—” said the disappointed gallant. 

“It is useless to ceny anything, sir; I know all; my wife is no longer 
here; I have removed her from your pursuit, and this i is very natural; that 
which is less so is, that I receive you in her place. At my age a hdab: ind 
usually avoids a meeting with a lover as resolute as you; he is too old to 
avenge himself.” 

“Sir,” said the young man, “I am confused at finding you here. It 
was not you whom I sought, I confess it; but this chamber-maid who has 
betrayed me, has told you all, then ?” 

** All, sir,” replied M. de Langeais. 

“You know, then, that Madame de Langeais is in no way concerned 
with this rendezvous ; she was ignorant of iny purpose, and my appearance 
would have surprised her, at least as much as yours, has astonished me. 

** No, sir; my wife knew all—and still more, sir, she loves you.” 

‘“* Oh, sir, believe me, I have not this happiness.” 

* You have, sir, and it is this which has decided me to suffer you to 
enter here. If {were twenty years younger, you would not leave this 
chamber alive; but age blunts the passion ; it leads us to view things more 
calmly and more reasonably than we view them in youth. We do justice 
to ourselves and to others, which is scarcely the case with the young and 
passionate. lor myself, sir, since I have known of my wife’s love and 
yours, I have reflec ted upon what I should do. I am old—my hair is white ; 
it would be easy for two young people like you to deceive my vigilance, and 
lull my jealousy to sleep; the more restless and anxious I become, the more 
ridiculous and odious | shall appear in the eyes of my wife. I have not the 
firmness to submit to this part, and if you are a man of honor you ought to 
wish that [ should not submit to it. Spare yourself then the trouble of 
deceiving me; let us leap over the law; when we cannot untie a knot, we 
must break it; elope, therefore, with my wife.” 

= How, sir?” 

* Do you hesitate ?’”’ continued M. de Langeais ; “ why, you adore Madame 
de Langeais; since you have paid your court to her, you have incessantly 
repeated to her, (this is, at least, the usual language of lovers) that she is 
young, that she is beautiful, that to obtain her yon wouid lay down your 
life; you have added, doubtless, that heaven is not just, in having united se 
much youth and freshness to an infirm old man who can neither appreciate 
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them orlove them. This old man resigns all to you: Italy, Spain, the 
United States, England, the North and the South, the universe, offer a 
thousand places of asylum, where you can love freely ; you need but change 
your name to be protected against public opinion. From what [ have said 
you comprehend that I shall not pursue you—you can set out this night. I 
received my wife without a dowry, and I will resign her to you as I received 
her. There will be neither noise nor scandal. “T will tell my friends that 
my wife is living on one of my estates; after the lapse cf a year or two [| 
will put on mourning ; she will be dead. Paris is so indifferent and so for- 
getful, that no one will inquire into the truth. I repeat it—you can set out 
to-morrow—this very night, if you wish. How sir—you stand cold and 
mute! You do not cast yourself intomy arms; you do not thank me with 
tears of gratitude! What then has brought you here? Not content with 
deceiving me, are you also deceiving her whom you wished to lead astray. 
Doyou not love my wife, then, sir? You are not then a man deeply en- 
amored, but simply a knave, who would, apparently, deem it convenient, to 
find an ‘old man to ‘outrage, a woman to dishonor, without losing either his 
position, or the opportunity of transferring, to-morrow, to another object, a 
false and egotistical love! Coward ! who fastens himself upon an old man, 
because he thinks he can outrage him with impunity, but who would have 
recoiled before a dangerous intrigue if M. de Langeais had been as young 
as he! No, sir; no, T have not bribed this waiting-maid ; she who has told 
me all, is my wife ; it was my wife herself, who, blinded for a moment, has 
still comprehended what she owed to herself—what she owed to me, and who 
has been unwilling to pay, for a moment of imprudence, with the unhap- 
piness of a whole life. If you do not believe me, you will, doubtless, 
believe her.” 

With these words M. de Langeais opened the door of the cabinet, and 
the bitter smile of the young woman completed the confusion of the profli- 
gate youth, who h: istily withdrew. 

‘ And now,” said M. de Langeais, addressing his wife, you will think 
no more of it; you will regret him no more ; you will love him no longer ; 
you will despise him.” 

The husband pardoned her; the testament was made anew, without a 
single alteration. 

Madame de Langeais is now a widow, and a rich widow; no one knows 
whether she will marry again ; but it is certi in that she will never espouse 
the man who wished to lead her from the path of duty. 
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PIERRE JEAN DE BERANGER. 


HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


We question whether any poet in any country ever was so pre-eminently 
national as the subject of this notice. It is not only because his inspiration 
is essentially patriotic that we claim for him that proud distinction, but also 
because he is identified with the dearest hopes of his countrymen, and be- 
cause in his style, his manner, the choice of his subjects, and his way of 
treating them, he is peculiarly, idiomatically French. If we had to select 
from the whole mass of French literature such specimens as would best illus- 
trate the French character, we would, without pausing tp deliberate, take 
the poems of Béranger; next to him we might hesitate between Rabelais 
and Montaigne, or La Fontaine and Moliére. Our author is indebted for 
this advantage, partly to the remarkable events through which he lived, and 
partly to his education, or rather to his want of education. 

Pierre Jean de Béranger was born on the 19th of August, 1780, at Paris, 
in the rae Montorgueil, ‘within a stone’s throw of the identical spot where 
the great Moliére was born. His father, an ardent, aspiring, but improvi- 
dent man, left him to grow up as best he might under the roof of his grand- 
father, “a poor old tailor,” who doted upon him, and bestowed what care 
he could upon his first education, until, at an early age, young Béranger 
was taken to Péronne, a little town in the neighborhood of Paris, where he 
resided with his aunt, who kept an inn. The seven years which he passed 
at her house were not entirely without an influence upon his subsequent 
career. Stirring events were then traaspiring, which would have furnished 
food for observation and reflection to far less gifted individuals. He was 
only nine years old when the Bastille fell; forty years later, when, himself 
a prisower of state, he commemorated, in a beautiful poem, that great 
achievement of a self-freed nation. So long did he treasure the profound 
impression which his childhood had received. Fate befriended him, in 
throwing as it were in his way such works as were best calculated to form 
his taste, and enable him to appreciate correctness and grace in writing. 
We learn from himself that, although without the opportunity, or, indeed, 
the inclination, to attend any school, he eagerly perused at that time 
Télémaque, the works of Racine, and some odd volumes of Voltaire’s cor- 
respondence, which he happened to find. He was about sixteen when his 
friends apprenticed him to a printer, and we have his own acknowledgment 
that to his mechanical employment he stands indebted for much varied 
knowledge, acquired at that period in that easy, half-unconscious way, which 
best suited his indolent spirit. At eighteen he returned to P aris, where he 
resided with his father, who desired to make a “ banker” of him. The plan, 
however, did not receive the approbation of the future bard, who, feeling 
within himself the promise of a genuine inspiration, resolved to devote him- 
self to literature. ‘Then began for Béranger that arduous period in the life 
of genius, that period of doubt, uncertainty and hesitation, fraught with 
wild hopings and miserable despondency—that period when the y fouth, pant- 
ing for encouragement and approbation, often meets with the disdainful 
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sneer of fancied superiority. ‘To our author, however, this necessary period 
of transition brought much more than its usual average of discouraging cir- 
cumstances. He prepared himself with intense and conscientious study ; 
but his reading was confined to French anthors, owing to his ignorance of 
other tongues; and it may be partly to this circumstance that he owes that 
thorough acquaintance with the genius of the French language, which his 
writings subsequently evinced. But when he sought his friends with speci- 
mens of his verse, and courted their criticism, they invariably shook their 
heads, with a dubious air, and advised him, if he wished to follow literature, 
to begin at the beginning, and study Latin. This was, of all advice, the 
most unwelcome to’a youth who could not bear study when it became a 
mere task, and who, moreover, lacked the means of acquiring a classical 
education. This circumstance made him regard the Latin language with 
hatred and disgust. It is not a little singular, therefore, that in after life 
no one would believe him when he asserted that he was ignorant of that lan- 
guage, He says, in one of his letters: ‘ It was in vain that I protested 
that I had never read Horace, except in a translation. ‘A rare joke!’ peo- 
ple would exclaim; ‘ it is easy to see that you have studied him; you imitate 
him constantly !’”’ 

Béranger first turned his attention to the stage. A comedy which he 
composed, entitled ‘‘ les Hermaphrodites,” is said to have been a creditable 
work. It was asatire, directed against the dandies of that period, who, 
under the name of jeunesse dorée, lived their little day of butterfly existence, 
until they gave way to some other absurdity. He was discouraged, however, 
from persevering in a kind of composition in which Moliere had made it so 
difficult to excel. He afterwards attempted an epic poem; but his “ Clo- 
vis’ was abandoned, we believe, as a hopeless task. He next bethought 
himself of turning satirist; but the natural benevolence of his disposition 
made him shrink from entering a career which, however wholesome and 
moral in its object, would have a tendency to make him live at enmity with 
his fellow men. Some very powerful prose articles, which he contributed 
to the “* Annales du Musée,” are another proof of the versatility of the at- 
tempts of our author, made before he entered the path which seemed so 
peculiarly traced out for him. It is to these manifold abortive undertakings 
that he alludes in his preface to a late edition of his works: ‘1 have at- 
tempted, in silence,” says he, ‘‘ every kind of composition.” He then re- 
fers to the ambitious dreamings of his younger days, and intimates that he 
might have excelled in the highest departments of literature; but that 
through patriotism, and a desire to act as the interpreter for the feelings of 
the masses, he abandoned his hopes, and gave himself up to a less dignified 
and ephemeral style of writing, which would hardly carry his name to ano- 
ther generation. Now, inasmuch as one of these statements is assuredly 
inaccurate, we may, without too much presumption, venture to question the 
other; and while we promise the bard that endless fame which his modesty 
prompts him to disclaim, we would express a doubt whether his admirable 
powers could have heen displayed so conspicuously in any other branch of 
literature than that which he has immortalized. As yet the genius of the 
bard had not taken its full scope. The half-fledged eagle had only been 
trying his wings in adventurous flights, without any fixed aim. Butall these 
unsuccessful attempts had a favorable effect upon the young poet, who was 
slowly forming, for himself, in the study of the older masters, that enchanting 
style which was soon to clothe, with admirable expression, the hopes, the 
Wishes, and the mournful regrets of a whole nation. Among the circum- 
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stances which retarded—but perhaps insured—his progress, may be men- 
tioned the utter poverty into which he found himself thrown. His education, 
his physical peculiarities, and the nature of his aspirations, alike disqualified 
him for success in the ordinary walks of life. We need not, therefore, won- 
der to find the philosophic bard—whose disinterested self-abnegation pre- 
vented him in after life from improving the fairest chances of political ad- 
vancement—inditing an epistle te Lucien Bonaparte, the brother of Napo- 
leon. He addressed him as a brother in literature, and referred to his own 

early writings, his longings for fame, and his deplorable poverty, in language 
so manly and striking, that Lucien, who loved and favored letters, in spite 
of his own miserable failures, sent him an order to receive the allowance 
which he himself was entitled to, as a member of the Institute. This act 
of kindness, which relieved Béranger from absolute want, was never forgot- 
ten by him. With characteristic gratitude, when in after years he found 
himself at the height of popularity, he dedicated bis works to the Prince of 
Canino, his former benefactor, then an exile in foreign lands. 

A few years after his application to Lucien, he was placed almost beyond 
the reach of want by the protecting kindness of M. Arnault, one of the most 
distinguished writers of that period, who, in 1809, procured him a clerkship 
in the Department of Public Instruction, with a salary of 1800 frances. 

All these incidents of his earlier career, together with an accident of his 
childhood, which seems to have left a powerful impression upon his sensi- 
tive, and therefore somewhat superstitious mind, are alluded to in his song 
of “ the Tailor and the Fairy.” * 

Relieved now from the immediate pressure of want, Béranger found 
himself at liberty to follow the secret promptings of his spirit. Here let us 
pause and ponder his chances of success. The poetical genius of France 
was then a hopeless captive in the trammels of Mythological Allegory. A 
false taste, the only remaining heritage of the brilliant writers of the pre- 
ceding age, had dried up the sacred wells of genuine inspiration. Of all 
languages, the French was the least calculated to be at ease in such an un- 
natural bondage. The French language, the language of Rabelais and 
Montaigne, is essentially idiomatic. Itis not rich; it is but litle adapted 


* We extract the first two stanzas of this song from avery meritorious work, entitled One 
Hundred Songsof P. J. de Béranger, with translations by William Young. London, 1847. 


“Tn this Paris, in seventeen hundred and eighty, 
Here where want is so rife, and where gold is so weighty, 
At atailor’s my grandfather old and forlorn, 
You must know what occurred to me then newly born. 
In my cradle, with flowers unadorned, not a sign 
Could announce that an orphan’s fame should be mine ; 
But my grandfather hastening my tears to allay, 
In the arms of a Fairy surprised me one day, 
And this Fairy was singing her gayest of airs, 
As she hushed up the cry of my earliest cares. 


“So the good old man says to her, anxious in mind : 
‘For this infant, I pray you, what fate is designed 1’ 
‘With my wand,’ he replies, ‘ I his destiny mark ; 
ile shall serve at an inn, be a printer, a clerk, 
And I add to my presage a thunderbolt hurled 
On thy son, that should kurry him out of the world ; 
But God sees and restores him ; and forth the bird flies, 
With a song to brave tempests beneath other skies, 
And the Fuiry was singing the gayest of airs 
As she hushed up the cry of my earliest cares’ 
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to the more sublime flights of ungoverned fancy ; but it is admirably clear; 
withal it is colloquial, graceful, and is monies ly well adapted to convey 
ideas of the humorous and pathetic order. In verse, its want of sufficient 
accentuation has forced it into many fanciful conventionulities of metrical 
artifice, and the want of stress is but poorly supplied by the arbitrary pause 
between the hemistics of each line. But none of these objections apply 
with any degree of jorce. to those light lyrical compositions, which the 
French call ‘‘ chansons,” and. for which we do not even possess in the 
English language a correspo nding name. With this natural tendency of 
the language, as well as of the national spirit, we find the French mind, 
from the earliest ages, pouring itself out in graceful ballads, charming com- 
positions, which, born habitually among the lower classes, generally reflect- 
ed the prevalent opinions of the masses, Whatever transpired in politics, 
religion or scandal was sure to furnish a subject for a ‘‘ chanson’’—and 
had all these ephemeral productions been preserved, they would furnish ex- 
cellent materials for a history of France. 

In times of the most complete despotism, when the feudal system existed 
in its greatest perfection, or even when Louis XIV. had founded the amazing 
structure of absolutism upon the crushed privileges of the great feudatories, 
no priuce or minister ever dreamed of infringing the Gallic liberty of songs. 
It remained true to the last, even as Claude de Seyessel remarked, in 1519, 
that ‘*‘ The French have always had liberty and licence to speak (or sing) 
at will of all kind of folk, and even of their princes, not only after they were 
dead, but while they were alive and in their own presence.” This style of 
composition, so peculiarly French, that Boileau says : 


“ Te Francais, né malin, créa le Vaudeville,’’ 


had alone remained, at the period of which we are writing, free from the 
blighting influence, which a vitiated taste and a blind subserviency to pre- 
cedent had introduced into the other walks of literature. The ‘‘ chanson” 
had escaped the pestilence owing to its supposed insignificance, in the same 
way as some of the most desirable of British land-tenures are said to be de- 
rived from the fact that they were formerly considered too low and ** villein”’ 
to be worth absorbing into the feudal system. 

When we inquire what causes led to the degeneracy of literary taste in 
France, we are inclined to attribute it chiefly to the existence and undue 
influence of an Academy, a body of men who legislated over letters and 
language with so fatal an effect, that neither language nor letters were al- 
lowed the wholesome impulse of spontaneous invention. Some writers of 
genius were held up as models, and no departure from precedent and rule 
was permitted. The standard of excellence was supposed to exist exclu- 
sively in the writings of the ancients, and French genius exhausted itself 
in the vain attempt to galvanize the corpse of Grecian or Roman mythology ; 
nay, of using, with effect and picturesquely, images and modes of speech pe- 
culiar to nations that flourished centuries ago. Delille was the last 
writer of genius who in a measure followed the precepts of the old school ; 
and with all his wonderful talent he sank under that disadvantage. La 
Harpe contributed indirectly to free Gallic literature from the thraldom of 
Latin-worship. In attempting to codify the hitherto unwritten canons, 
by which the stolid philo-antiquity of that day pretended to govern and 
restrain the march of modern genius, he made their absurdity so palpable, 
that it required but an effort to annihilate them forever. 

Some idea of the force of the prejudice which then existed, may be formed 
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from aconversation which is said to have occurred between Beranger and an 
Academician. The former, a young and unknown writer, had ventured to 
question the propriety of blindly following the old models, and had an- 
nounced a determination so far to depart from them, as to call things by 
their name. In this, Béranger was not alone actuated by a love of indepen- 
dence. In good sooth his ignorance ofmythology and of the classics rendered 
him incompetent to use their imagery with proper effect.—‘ But,” remark- 
ed the Academician, ‘ pray tell me, my dear sir, how would you express 
yourse lf in verse if you had to speak of the sea 1’”—Why, | should say “ = 
sea.’”’—‘* What ! never speak of Neptune, nor Amphytrite, nor the Nereids 
Bah! n my dear sir, you can’t write poetry without them.’ 

Such was the state of public opinion which governed French literature 
at the period when Béranger was dreaming for himself the fame of an Epic 
poet. Not that he felt any diffidence as to his qualifications to excel in that 
branch of poetry, with which he subse quently identified himself; on the 
contrary, we learn that, meeting Désaugiers one day, he was overheard to 
mutter :—‘‘ Go to, | could write songs as well as thyself, if I chose.” It 
would seem that his literary ambition as yet disd: ‘ined a form of compo- 
sition, which, though already graced by the writings of such men as ¢ rollé, 
Panard and Dé ‘saugiers, was still almost exclusively confined to bacchan- 
alian or amorous subjects. Nevertheless, there were indications of the 
compass which this style might be made to reach, and of its incredible 1 in- 
fluence upon the Fre *nch masses. “ La Carmagnole” and “la Marseillaise,” 
had served as rallying cries and watchwords of war, during the fierce strug- 
gles of the Revolution. These symptoms were not lost upon Béranger ; 
sprung from the lower classes, he understood ~ perfectly their wants, 
their impulses, and their peculiarities. Indeed he himself claims this 
knowledge as the secret of his popularity. “ My muse,” said he, ‘1s the 
peuple.” And in reply to those who accused him of hi iving altered the 
character of song-writing, he answers, that therein lies the cause of his sue- 
cess. Song, he adds, is the organ of the masses. These, having once 
obtained political influence, and become intoxicated with glory, would 
hardly relish such topics as wine and love alone would suggest. 

We perceive, there fore, that Béranger was already aware that the national 
lyre might be tuned up to a loftier pitch, and was susceptible of producing 
the most beautiful accords. But the proper incitement did not as yet exis st. 
Opposition is the life and pith of popular poetry; and, in common with the 
French nation at large, Béranger entertained no determined opposition to 
the hero of Marengo and Austerlitz. He was not blind to his despotism 
but he felt that he redeemed oppression by the dazzling splendor of his ad- 
ministration. ‘Therefore it was with Satire’s gentlest touch that, in his 
**Roi d’Yvetot,’”’ he ventured to condemn the sublime dictature of the 
warlike chieftain. His songs of that period all breathe that spirit, and they 
reflect, like a faithful mirror, the public opinion of the day. During the 
troublous times that prece ded Waterloo, the songs of Béranger furnish as 
perfect a criterion of the state of the public mind as even the stock-market, 
that ‘‘ pulse of nations,’”’ as Napoleon expressively terms it. 


But the fall of the empire was the rise of Béranger. Henceforth he 


stepped forward as the avowed interpreter of the I*rench nation, and in 
that character he commenced that glorious struggle against ‘‘ the Restora- 
tion,” which ended only in July, 18390, and has enshrined our poet’s fame 
in the deepmost hearts of his countrymen. All their wishes, their mur- 
murs, their cries of wrath and their threats of revenge, found a faithful echo 
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in the admirable verse of Béranger. With what bitter sarcasms he assailed 
the puny vanities which had entered France, in the train of the restored 
monarch! In what lofty strain he evoked the glorious memories of the 
Empire and the Republic, in order to console his humbled country! How 
contemptuously he spurned the traitors who had sold their fatherland. 
What a masterpiece of irony, that glorious song of the White Cockade ! * 

The weak, but resentful administration which foreign armies had imposed 
upon France, was not likely to show much indulgence to the bold poet who 
assailed the restoration, and added the immorti lity of his verse to the trou- 
blesome glories of the Empire. When, therefore, his first collection was 
published in 1815, he was warned forthwith to mend his ways, and threat- 
ened with the loss of his clerks ship, a circumstance, which in all probability, 
would have restored him once more to the joys of that ‘‘ Garret’ which he 
has so beautifully described, + 

Nothing daunted by the threat, our poet remained silent only until he 
was ready to publish a new collection, On the very day that the edition 
of 1821 appeared, he omitted to appear at his desk, and never again returned 
to it. He was prosecuted and sentenced toa short term of imprisonment at 
St. Pélagie. These persecutions only endeared him to his countrymen, 
who considered he was suffering in their cause, and the prophet was now 
fully invested with tle character of a martyr. W hen, therefore, in 1829, he 
was again guilty of the state offence of adding imperishable flowers to the 
poetic wreath of France, and the government visited the utmost rigor of the 
law upon Béranger, the public loudly expressed their sympathy for the pri- 
soner. A subse aeOe was promptly opened to pay the amount of his fine. 
The productions which he still issued from behind the iron bars of his dun- 
geon were eagerly devoured and industriously circulated. They had their 
due effect in the ‘‘ three days” which soon followed. 

No one, unless he lived in France previously to the revolution which led 
to the elevation of Louis Philippe, can form an adequate idea of the popu- 
larity of Béranger. It was not confined to the lower classes, in whose behalf 
he wrote expressly, but it extended to all the ranks of society. For, as the 


* We copy a few stanzes from the translation of Mr. William Young: 


‘Oday of peace and freedom ! joyous then 
Were the vanquished made: 
Glad day! when France her honor found again 
And the white cockade! 


‘The strangers and their cohorts came, 
Invoked by us! with ease 
They found an entry through our gates— 
Wheu we gave up the keys. 
O day of peaee, &c. 


“ But for this day, that Heaven might crown 
Our ills, who can de ny 
That over London’s Tower, at last 
The Tricolor might fly ? 
O day of peace, &c. 
“ We for our soldiera and their fame, 
Asked pardon at the feet 
Of the Cossacks of the Dcn 
As history shall repeat. 
O day of peace, &c.”’ 


t We regret that our space will not permit us to insert Mr. Young’s translation of that 
charming song. Itis a very creditable performance of a difficult task. 
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poet himself informs us, he had found it necessary to dress up “Ja chanson’’ 
with fine robes and fashionable gear, in order that it might gain an entrance 
into the saloons of the rich, into whose ears he wished to breathe the com- 
plaints of the poor. This ‘ dressing” consisted of elevating the tone of that 
mode of composition to the most sublime pitch. Indeed, many of the so 
called “‘chansons”’ of Béranger might be termed odes. Ner are they all 
political by any means. No writer of any nation has a better title than Bé- 
ranger to write ‘‘ Anacreon ’’—aye, and “ Horace,” too—before his name. 
The lighter gods and goddesses of the Olympus never received such deli- 
cate offerings from Pa agan poets as the Gallic bard has lavished upon 
his * Lisette, ” whose fame has eclipsed that of Petrarch’s Laura. Im- 
bued sometimes with an elegant Epicurean spirit, sometimes with the 
most pathetic tenderness, and again with the loftiest speculation philosophy 
could supply, those capricious compositions, which eschew the battle-field of 
olities, are called by Béranger his “best-loved daughters,” the favorites 
of his heart. And with reason ; because—when the transient interests and 

wants of the people, which dictated his other effusions, shall have been for- 
gotten, and his political satires have Jost the keen relish which they owed 
to the presence of the evils they assailed—it may come to pass that those of 
his compositions which appealed to human nature in general, though less 
appreciated in their day, will insure the immortality of the French lyrist. 
And yet he condescends to apologize for them, by saying that their insertion 
among his other compositions will impart to them the merit of variety, and 
increase their circulation. In asimilar spirit, he says that his mission ended 
in July, 1830. His *‘ Farewell Songs,” an admirable valedictory, conveys 
the same impression, in beautiful launguage.* 


* We give at length Mr. Young's translation of that splendid song : 
FAREWELL, SONGS! 

That in my garland I might make the flowers more freshly blow, 
Some tender, wise, or witty song, I was, not long ago, : 
About to sing, when all at once the fairy re-appeared, 
Who in the good old tail r’s shop mine infancy had cheered. 
‘ Winter,” she cried, “ upon thine head hath breathed his chilling blast; 
Then for thine evenings, long and cold, some shelter seek at last; 
A score of years of strife and tears thy voice hath worn away, 
For only mid the tempest’s roar that voice would pout its lay.” 
Adieu, then, Songs, adieu! for bald and wrinkled is my brow; 
All keenly howls the northern blast—the bird is silent now. 


“Those days are far,” continued she, * when every air thy soul 

Would modulate, as one key-note can music’s tones control; 

When lavished was thy gaiety in bright and sudden flame, 

Whose lightnings, when the sky was dark, more brilliant went and came, 
More narrow now the horizon rests in gloominess profound ; 

Long peals of langhter now no more from } joyous friends resound. 

How many have preceded thee, and in the tomb are laid ! 

Lisette herself, alas for her! is nothing but a shade ” 

Adieu, then, Songs, adieu! for bald and wrinkled is my brow; 

All keenly howls the northern blast--the bird is silent now. 


“ But be thou grateful for thy lot! The Muse doth owe thee thanks, 
That of a mighty people she hath moved the lowest ranks; 

The song, that to the ravished ear flies with direct appeal, 

Hath bruited forth thy verse, which thus the most unlearned feel. 
Your orators may speeches make to folks who letters know, 

But openly defying kings, with thee it was not so: 

For thou, to couple voices well, in marriage didst aspire 

To join some goody’s ancient air with accents of the lyre’ 

Adieu, then, Songs, adieu! fer bald and wrinkled is my sisal 

All keenly howls the northern blast—the bird is silent now. 
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Since that period his life has furnished the clearest proof of the candor 
of his philosophical professions. He has led the existence of the veteran, 
who, after the turmoil of the camp, seeks to end his days in quiet and rest. 
In vain did his warmest friends, when elevated to the ministry, tender to him 
offices and opportunities of acquiring wealth; in vain did royalty smile upon 
him; in vain, more lately, did the democracy of France seek to honor itself 
by sending him as a representative to the Assembly; his answer, in all 
cases, has proved uniformly the same: ‘‘ My mission 1s ended.” He tells 
us that he employs the leisure of his latter days i in writing a kind of histori- 
cal dictionary, the object of which is to illustrate the ev entful times through 
which he has lived. We know, also, that, in spite of his ‘‘ Farewell,” he 
still writes songs, and that a large collection of hitherto unpublished poems is 
to appear after his death. 

It would have been in Béranger’s power to accumulate a considerable for- 
tune by his literary labors and otherwise. But his characteristic liberality 
prompted him on all occasions to consider himself only the steward of the 
wealth that fell to his share; while, on the other hand, his great modesty 
placed him almost at the mercy of booksellers. Of the latter he has, it would 
seem, little cause to complain. Sometime in 1854, in order to carry 
out his plan of retirement, he sold out all his interest in his writings to M. 
Perrotin, who on his part engaged to pay him an annuity of 800 frances. 
Some years afterwards, that liberal publisher increased this yearly allowance 
of his own accord, giving oy his generosity an example which other publish- 
ers would do well to follow.* 


a a eS ee ae Citliinnigiene 


‘Thy poivted darts against the throne itself launched forth amain, 
So soon as they were seen to fall, were gathered up again, 

And by the people far and near, whose love for thee is fast, 

Back to the object of their aim in choruses were cast. 

Then, when that throne was bold enough its thunderbolt to wield, 
Old muske ~ in three days sufliced to drive it oft the tield: 

Of all the shots that thickly then did on its velvet fall, 

How muc h of powder must thy Mase have furnished for each ball!” 
Adieu, then, Songs, adieu! for bald and wrinkled is my brow; 

= keenly howls the northern blast—the bird is silent now. 


‘ Ay, noble was the part that thou in those great days didst play, 
W hes from the booty thou didst turn the vietor’ 8 eyes away! 
These recollections, as a crown that thine old age shall wear, 
Will satisfy thee, if old age thou knowest how to bear. 
Go then, and let the rising race through thee that history know ; 
Be thou a pilot to their bark, the roc ks and sandsto show ; ; 
And if, perchance e, the pride of France, some day, they help to raise, 
Go, in their beams of glory warm thine own declining days !” 
Adieu, then, Songs, adie u! for bald and wrinkled is my brow; 
All keenly howls the northern blast—the bird is silent now. 


Yes, my good Fairy, thou indeed art come in time most meet, 

To sound be fore the poor bard’s door the signal of retreat. 

Soon for companion shall I have within my humble cot 

Oblivion, that begets repuse, and by it is begot. 

But at my death, some who have seen our disc ords ranning high, 
Frenchmen and veterans, to themselves shall say with moiste sned eye : 
‘Once shining forth in Heaven at eve that star we can recall, 

Though God was pleased to quench its light long time before its fall.”’ 
Adieu, then, Songs, adieu! for bald and wrinkled is my brow ; 

All keenly howls the northern blast—the bird is silent now. 


* The last edition issued by Perrotin is a miracle of typography and illustration. We 
tender our thanks to Mr. Wiley, who kindly permitted us to consult a copy of ti at costly 
work. We are also indebted to Messrs. Berard & Mondon, importers of books, for the 
facilities they have afforded us. 
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Since 1830, Béranger has lived by turns at Passy, at Ponterqeblenu and in 
Touraine. His retirement isthat of a sage, not of a hermit. His social 
and somewhat convivial disposition makes him whiddine, in his solitude, 
many ofthose visitors whose admiration, or even whose curiosity, leads them 
to perform a pilgrimage to the abode of genius. All the accounts we have 
read agree in representing him asa man of the most benevolent disposition, 
the most lively and entertaining conversation. From the remarks of a writer 


of considerable reputation, we translate the following :— 


‘‘ He converses in a ready, discursive and fluent manner. He appears to pos- 
sess a wonderful fund of information upon all topics; he is curiously conversant 
with the peculiarities and technicalities of trades. He never travelled, but his 
long residence in Paris, that meeting-place of the world, together with his ready 
faculty of observation, has made him incredibly familiar with the temper and feel- 
ings of all nations. * * * His knowledge of literature is acute, profound, and 
gives evidence of a depth of studies which would surprise even those who know 
what intense labor necessarily devolves upon genius. Béranger affects ignorance 
with great effect, somewhat in the manner of Montaigne. It is undoubtedly true, 
that he does not know Latin; but to hear him discourse upon the drama, and pass 
with equal facility from Moliere, Racine and Shakespeare to the tragic poets of 
ancient times—one would feel tempted to believe that he understands the Greek 
language ; nay, that he was once himself a Grecian, and remembers it, so familiar 
does he seem to be with that order of classic beauty and noble harmony.” 





TO SOPHY, 


WHO BEGGED ME TO COMPOSE A ROMANCE TO AMUSE HER. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER, 





Ir is thy wish that I should write for thee 

A long romance, that may effective be : 

Against that wish my reason must rebel ; 

A Jong romance no more ’tis mine to tell. 

W hen from life’s dawn man finds himself so far, 
All his romances of the shortest are ; 

Nor can I hope that long ’twill be my fate 

Of love’s romance to lengthen out the date. 


Ah! happy he who can in mistress find 
The friendship that belongs to sister kind ! 
Joy’s wild del lirium ‘tis to thee I owe; 
From thee the sweetness of kind cares I know. 
The well-drawn hero, the pretended sage, 
In long romance our pity may engage ; 
But with some leaves of Friendship’s soft romance 
These, when compared, are scarcely worth a glance. 


A dull romance would our own history make; 
But. Sophy, pleasure in the thought I take, 
That on Love’s breast ’twill be thy fate to lie, 
And charmed by pleasures see thy moments fly. 
Ah! may’st thou long, as fair and gay as now, 
With crowns of flowers bedeck thy beauteous brow ; 
And never be it thine to shed one tear 
: O’er the romance that life presents us here! 





PN 








The Republic. 


THE REPUBLIC. 


WE anticipated much pleasure in reading ‘“‘ The Republic,* more from 
the name adopted than anything else; and we have not been wholly disap- 
pointed, but to a great extent. We have found a defence of a war, the ex- 
pedieucy and necessity of which will scarcely admit of a doubt—not the 
history of our national progress.—Something of the establishment of our 
institutions; but nothing of the blessings resulting therefrom, contrasted 
with those of other and different political organizations. From the cogno- 
men adopted, we were induced to believe that the author had commenced 
his labor in a much neglected field,—that a manly and philosophical expo- 
sition of the republican principles which work together so harmoniously, 
had been added to the stock of political text- books. These expectations 
have not been realized ; but our disappointment is relieved by a thorough 
and triumphant defence of the policy pursued towards Mexico, in our re- 
cent difficulties, by the administration. The subject is presented in a 
masterly manner, and every material averment sustained by documentary 
evidence. Thus far the author has discharged a debt due to the adminis- 
tration, and to the citizens generally. The more necessary something of 
this kind appears, from the numerous and violent attacks made daily on 
our national character, prompted, undoubtedly, by the contrast of our 
highly prosperous condition with the confusion and misery of the old world. 

Americans are so frequently lectured by their self-constituted censors, 
that many are disposed to inquire, seriously, whether they do owe any 
‘natural allegiance” to our trans-Atlantic progenitor. We offend chiefly by 
being Americans—by speaking freely of our institutions, and of the political 
and ‘aoe blessings they secure. Whether we are warranted in so doing, 
is a compound question, depending upon the past, the present and the 
future. The two first furnish a key to the last; from the principles advo- 
cated and the rights and liberties already established, we may judge with 
considerable accuracy, what the fruits of the future will be. Our feelings 
of nafional pride are as liberal as they are just. Prompted by no local 
spirit,—bounded by no territorial lines, they belong to, and are a part of, 
the triumph of right over force ; the offspring of free thought and free ac- 
tion, and in harmony with their legitimate advances. Our institutions 
were warmed into life under the focus of the accumulated lights of the 
eighteenth century; were not the result of an accident, but the deliberate 
act of an enlightened people—an important step in the progress of man, 
and one to which his successive struggles pointed as steadily and unerring- 
ly as the needle to the pole. To that point, indistinct as it was, an unutter- 
able something within impelled him. How slow his progress, and how 
painful, may be seen; for each important concession constitutes an era in 
his history. The traces of the spirit that directed his efforts, sanctified the 
blood of revolutions, and which led him safely through the valley and shadow 
of the middle ages, tathe period of a higher civilization, may be seen all 
along his pathway. It is the knowledge of this long protracted political 
travail, that invest free institutions, the legitimate offspring, with such 
increasing importance. It is this, together with their beneficial effects upon 


* “The Republic of the United States of America ; its duties to itself,” &c. D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 
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man, that secures our strong attachment, and inspires our deepest sym- 
pathies with those who seek to establish them. We are equally interested 
in the workings of the disturbed elements that surge and swell around the 
base of continental thrones, with those who consecrate their lives to the 
spirit of the storm. The successive changes of the old world are marked 
with the utmost anxiety. Connected as we are with free institutions, we 
eannot silently contemplate the enlargement of the stream of human liberty, 
whether it be by gradual contributions, or the convulsive throes of public 
excitement. ‘The name of our country is pronounced by dignified senators, 
under the shadow of monarchy, with a singular veneration; and the princi- 
ples of our government find a response in the hearts of millions, who but 
impatiently wait for their universal triumph. 

Constitutional freedom, as established by our revolution, changed the cur- 
rent of human events, and is destined to direct and control the march of 
nations. Much had been done by charters, wrung from the grasp of reluct- 
ant monarchs; but these were advances only towards a fact not fully de- 
veloped. How much influence the adoption of our constitution had upon 
man, it is impossible to estimate: certain it 1s, that great and important 
changes followed in quick succession. The French revolution took place 
soon after, which, however disgraceful to that people, laid the foundation of 
their present liberty. Europe. was fired with a desire for constitutional 
freedom ; Baden, Bavaria, Wertemburgh, Portugal, Naples and Piedmont, 
sought and obtained written constitutions. The states were instituted in 
Prussia, the Cortes in Spain, and Greece, reminded of her former greatuess, 
again, but ineffectually, struggled to obtain a recognition of her rights But 
European advances did not keep up with the spirit of the times, and the ex- 
citement which now shakes it from one extreme to the other is the 
result. We are not ignorant of the advances this spirit made before our 
revolution ; nor of the fact that political power has been gradually passing 
from the hands of the few to the many, for centuries. The Spanish protested 
in 1420 against taxation, unless levied by the representatives of the free 
cities and villages; and in their remonstrance presented to John IL, 
distinctly asserted some of the fandamenti il principles of constitutional liberty. 
“There remains,” said they “no other privilege or liberty which can 
be profitable to subjects, if this be shaken.”” About the same period the 
south of France caught the spirit, and had it not been for the strong arm of 
feudalism, (still predominant in the north,) those provinces would have Jaid 
the foundation for a mpre enduring monument; but this was reserved for 
the sons of the Rhine, and of the Swiss cantons. The Hanseatic Jeacue 
Jasted longer than any previous union of the kind, and furnished undeniable 
evidence of its own importance and of its advantages; while the 
Swiss in their cantons, unyielding as their native mountains, withstood the 
shock of a mightier power, and in the self-sacrificimg pxtrictism of Win- 
kelried, published their just estimate of Helvetic liberty to the world. 

We need not go back to the blind efforts of the Romans; between them 
and the period of a more healthy, more enlightened spirit, a wide, dark gulf 
of barbarism intervenes. Their civilization was evanescent ;—that to which 
barbarism gave birth may be considered eternal. Nowhere have the ad- 
vances been more regular than in England: and if not so rapid in their de- 
velopment, perhaps more certain. Her constitutional history presents the 
successive steps of political freedom in the most distinct characters. Nota 
right has been established,-—not a franchise granted, wtthout the most stub- 
born opposition. But notwithstanding the reluctance manifested, the re- 
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cords of her struggles are so many witnesses of the advance of popular 
rights. King John yielded to the demands of this unconquerable spirit, in 
granting Magna Charta; and from that day to the present, it has continued 
to wear upon the pillars of their government, bursting a fetter here and re- 
moving an obstacle there, until, from an absolute, it has become a limited 
monarchy. The whole structure of the building has been changed, but so 
gradually, that centuries have been exhausted in the work; and centuries 
more will be required, unless hastened by revolutions, to equalize its propor- 
tions. Her distinetions are unnatural, and her harsh and oppressive con- 
trasts the necessary result. The strength of the v: ileys is wasted in tr ying 
to fertilize her mountain tops. The first and last rays of sunshine are c aught 
by the elevated; the shadows only are allow ed to fall upon the lowly, but 
productive portions of her px pulation, 

The history of France is equally interesting. Her changes have been 
more r apid, but not so permanent ; yet the bases were sound, as we shall 
hereafter establish. Her past history warns us not to speak too confidently 
of her present adventure. But we have not space to devote to a more ex- 
tended review of the history of popular advances; nor do we presume to 
enter further upon a task, to the performance of which we feel so inade- 
quate. Ever since the organization of society, man has been struggling to 
establish a just and equitable government, the benign influences of which 
should be felt by all. Prompted by this desire, i impelled by obligations of 
the highest consideration, patriots have not waited to count the convulsions 
and revolutions necessary to prepure the elements of faction for its birth. 
Their labors, however trying and tearful, have been in the line of their duty; 
and their advances so many ‘steps towards the destiny of man. 

Our revolution, then, was not the result of new ideas, but the triumph of 
old ones : this, however, does not detract from itsimportance. A new order 
of things was established; the people became the government. The author 
of “The Republic” has given us a brief history of the adoption of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, and of the present Constitution. The one superseded 
the other, but not without much bitter opposition. It became necessary, 
after the Declaration of Independence, which was made in the name of the 
sovereign people, for the states to enter into some kind of political associ- 
ation for their mutual defence and general welfare. The Amphictyons and 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands furnished examples; and in the 
formation of the Articles of Confederation, their errors. nd weaknesses were 
followed as closely as their virtues. The Federal Congress had power to 
make treaties, but none to fulfil them—that was reserved by the states. 
Congress had power to declare war, but could not command the resources 
to sustain it. The Federal ‘Treasury depended upon the good faith of the 
states: and they not unfrequently refused to raise the amount required. 
Congress had power to borrow money, but none to collect funds to discharge 
the indebtedness, The deficits during the war were partially supplied by 
patriotic citizens; but when the greater emergency had passed, and men 
began to look about for relief, the evils and imbecilities of the Confedera- 
tion appeared in their real proportions. The Federal ordinances were dis- 
regarded,—the states refused to pay their respective quotas of the expendi- 
tures,—treaties with other nations were violated,—former prejudices were 
revived, and each state pursuing what appeared to be its own local inte- 
rests, threw the whole into confusion profound. But the creative energy, 
almost peculiar to Americans, brought order out of the confusion, and light 
out of the darkness. The elements of discord were quieted by the spirit of 
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concession, and a new government was created out of the materials of the 
old, more comprehensive in its character, and more energetic in its action. 
To this offspring of patriotism we are indebted for all that makes our history 
interesting, and our national character worthy of emulation. All distinc- 
tions were abolished,—the interests of government and the governed were 
inseparably united. Religion recognizes a natural equality, and our Con- 
stitution guarantees it to all. One of the great difficulties in other govern- 
ments is found in the impediments and obstructions created to prevent the 
general diffusion of knowledge. The press has its censor, and the schools 
and institutions of learning are placed beyond the reach of the masses. 
Here, the press, a great and. important means of information, is untrammel- 
led—free in the most enlarged sense of the term. No censor casts his sha- 
dow over it; for weal or for woe it exercises its potent influence. Not 
needed now, as in the days of Lord Cecil, its original patron in England, to 
correct the misrepresentations and quiet the fears created by the “Spanish 
Armament, but having extended its influence, and increased its power, it 
has become a mighty engine, by which the rights of the people are protected 
from an Armada more fearful than any that ever threatened Elizabeth, or 
exhausted the treasury of Spain. The freedom of the press is more desirable 
than charters of liberty; with it they perform their legitimate office ; without 
it they are worthless. It speaks, and the response topples iron-bound monar- 
chies. At its bidding, provisional g governments arise and republics are born, 

Oursystem of religious instruction, free, like the press, has a most bene- 
ficial influence. Disconnected—independent of the government—it relies 
solely upon the strength derived from the faith inspired by the purity of its 
tenets and the devotion of its disciples. Our religion may not be national, 
but it is natural,—the religion of the heart, not of interest and convenience 
—supported by the voluntary offerings of a people conscious of the blessings 
it secures, and the obligations it imposes; not by the tithe wrung from the 
reluctant will. It lends its sanction to no political party; but, by purifying 
the heart and elevating the mind, it regulates the actions of all. Indepen- 
dent of the state, it requires the smile ‘of no sovereign but God. 

Education is absolutely free in most of the states, and in some of them 
all are compelled to avail themselves of its advantages. ‘There is scarcely a 
community inthe Union that does not offer greater opportunities than were 
enjoyed by the sage; to whose philosophic mind the lightning of heaven sub- 
mitted. All may n’t be Franklins, but the fault is not inthe government; 
the causes will be fOund to have existed within the legitimate range of their 
own powers. Knowledge is not confined to monasteries, as in the middle 
ages,—not fenced round by titles of distinction,—not encouraged in those 
who despise its best fruits, and prostitute it to the vilest purposes, and dis- 
couraged in those who are its natural votaries, and who only are fit to minis- 
ter at its altars. Here, more than in any other country, it should be free. 
We are, emphatically, a united people,—our interests are inseparably 
blended,—so close is the connection, that we cannot elevate ourselves, in a 

moral and intellectual view, without proportionately benefitting those by 
whom we are surrounded. The acquisition of knowledge depends very much 
upon the society in which we move ; but where distinctions are made—where 
classes are tolerated, a part or class may improve without having any bene- 
ficial effect upon others. The intelligence of a man, as well as that of a peo- 
ple, is the accumulation of facts; and as much the largest portion of what 
we know is derived from others, the sum total depends upon the labors of 
each individual. No one, therefore, can distinguish himself in a free coun- 
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try without benefiting his neighbor ; and the reverse is equally true. The 
heaviest penalties may, and undou tedly do fall directly upon the indolent 
and vicious; yet society is also injured ;—it not only loses the dividends 
justly due from the fallen member, but it has the injury he has inflicted to 
overcome. This close connection of interests increases that sympathy of 
feeling so honorable to our species. Here the laws of our nature are fully 
exhibited. ‘The barriers have been broken down, and, as a natural result, 
each individual is effected by the ignorance and vice, or by the intelligence 
and virtue of the community. There is no more neutrality in the intellec- 
tual and moral world than in the physical; each thing acts upon everything 
else in proportion to its weight: the fall of a feather moves the universe, 
and the fruits of a single mind may corrupt a whole nation. There is no 
privileged order here, within which we can take shelter; and it is well 
there isnone. ‘To expand the mind,—to elevate and purify the affections, 
—to ennoble the character—is the mission of manto man. That these desir- 
able objects can best be effected by an acknowledged equality in society, 
there can be no doubt. 

Governments were instituted for the benefit and protection of the people. 
Their wants and weaknesses gave rise to them; and to supply the first and 
protect the latter is their important office. But their powers are not limited 
to the mere protection of property, the management of the treasury, and 
defence of the boundaries. These are some of the objects of their creation ; 
but there are others of equal importance. Governments proper derive their 
strength from the people, and mere physical strength is not sufficient to 
move the machinery; and if it were, it is not to be relied upon. It is by the 
diffusion of knowledge,—the facilities afforded to cultivate the arts and sci- 
ences, and to increase and deepen a healthy morality, that governments best 
promote the interests of the citizens generally, and more effectually secure 
the objects of their creation. It is thus that they scatter, but yet increase. 

This political equality, so fully recognised in every department of our 
government, cannot be destroyed without changing, not only the institutions 
themselves, but the very framework of society. The security has not been 
thrown upon any one division, but equally upon all,—not into the hands of 
the officials, but the people. Legis slatures may, by hasty action, under the 
influence of some excitement, violate the liberties of the citizen, but their 
acts are subject to executive scrutiny. If the executive does not arrest the 
evil, the test of the Constitution, the conscience of the body politic, may be 
applied, and this is done by a separate, distinct branch of the government— 
the judiciary. This appears to be ample security, but it is not all; each of 
these departments is responsible ever to the people. The elective franchise 
is the last but greatest safeguard. Majorities, however, are not unfre- 
quently restrained by the Constitution. The fundamental law of the land, 
not written in s: ind, nor worse, unwritten, but engraven on mater jal as last 
ing as stone, and enclosed inthe heart, is the only politic al ark known to 
freemen. Unlike, and infinitely superior to all others, it is a glorious politi- 
cal superstructure, based upon the immutable prince iples of justice, in which 
the rights of all are equally guaranteed. 

Recent.events of the most important character tend to inspire Americans 
with an iffereased respect for their judicial system. No division of govern- 
ment has been subject to more and greater improvements. One of the 
grand objects contemplated, was its entire separation from, and independence 
of, the other departments of the government; yet an increased responsibility 
to ‘the people. Courts have too frequently been the theatres of the grossest 
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injustice, and judges the willing instruments of tyranny and corruption. The 
independence of the judiciary in England was not wholly established, when 
James I. was publicly reprimanded By his judges for presuming to 
take a seat amongst them. It was during his reign, and after his repri- 
mand,,and by the same judges, that his illegal duty of five shillings per 
hundred weight on currants over and above the legal duty was sustained by 

command of the crown.’ And Whitelock, a barrister, and afterw ards a 
judge, was brought before the Star Chamber for s/andering the King’s pre- 
rogative, im giving a priv: ate opinion that a certain commission was illegal ; 
and Selden, the author of the “History of Tithes,” was summoned before the 
council, for indirectly weakening the claim of “ Divine right” in that work, 
Aud during the succeeding reign, Darrel, Corbet, Earl, Hevemingham and 
Hampde a, were committed to prison for asserting their constitutional 
rights, and the writ of Habeas Corpus defeated by an order from the privy 
council, Oh! glorious liberty! Oh! boasted ‘ fundame ntal immunity of 
English subjects!” These are not the only, and certainly, not the latest 
cases of the kind. The history of the last twelve months is not more favo- 
rable to the character of her dependent jadiciary than the period alluded to. 
Here, the legislative and executive branches have not only no power to 
control or influence the judiciary, but their own acts are subject to the consti- 
tutional test, the application of which is the high prerogative of the 
courts. While thus independent of the other branches of government, itis 
held to a strict accountability to the people. In most of the states the 
judges are elected but for a short time, and are, therefore, fre quently thrown 
back upon their merits for a continuance in oflice. This secures a faithful 
discharge of duty ; and although the system may not be as productive of 
distinguished judges, it is more likely to be free from corruption. We have 
never produced a Bacon, alike the glory and the shame of the profession. 
Few if any have reared such imperish: ible monuments of fame; and none 
have been compelled to acknow ledge executive clemency, in the remission of 
fines imposed for taking bribery. English judges are taken from a privileged 
class, and are interwoven with the other branches of the government; : 
ours are of the people, and as constitutional expounders, become the legiti- 
mate guardians of their liberty. 

The influence of the laws of primogeniture and entail upon society will 
be noticed in continuation of this article. 


STANZAS TO LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


« Mankind have felt their strength 
And made it felt.’-—Byron. 


Scion of the brave and great, . 
Who can mark thy coming fate ? 

Who may tell the destiny 

That henceforth awaiteth thee ? 

Napoleon's spirit yet may shed 

A bright halo around thy bead! 
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France and Frenchmen now rejoice 
Thou'rt proclaime d her people’s choice ! 
Seek thy greatness in her own— 
Dream not of a despot’s throne— 

Thou must battle for the free, 


Ora curse will ight on thee! 


Like an eagle thou may’st soar, 
With her lecioned hosts in war, 

But it must be freedom’s fight, 

For she now with giant might, 
Proclaimeth kings of litthe worth— 
Earth-born and but the sens of earth. 


There are veterans who'd lead 

Pheir warrior youth for thee to bleed ; 
Whisper but the signal word, 

And the banner and the sword 

In the battle field shall shine, 

Till mere than monarch’s throne is thine! 





Be thou great in doing good, 
Ambitious be of honest fume 3 
Seek not to win the multitude 
With ideal pomp ;—a mighty name 
Hath placed thee on the pedestal— 
It can as soon proclaim your fall! 


if thou art but true—tlike rock, 
Braving oceau’s fiercest shock, 
Each for thee will proudly dare 

Nhe despot’s arm—thy perils share, 
Aud win for thee a brighter gem 
Than decks the kingly diadem. 


~ 


Exiled wanderers there are, 


The patriot brave—the great an y 


j sci « 
i 00d ; 


Far from all each heart bolds dear ; 
Where freedom mourns in solitude ; 
With arms, made sacred by the blood 
Of they who closed their young career 
For their fond native land and home, 
Dying a glorious martyrdom ! 


5 


‘Their cause be thine—and thou may’st be 
Immortal in thy deeds and name— 

A nation’s sacred trust ’s in thee— 
Hence to the world thyself proclaim 

Sworn champion of true freedom’s host. 

Or thou art for ever lost. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 





SAMUEL D. PATTERSON. 


Ir has been remarked by close observers of the history of the prominent 
men of this country, that very many have sprung from those unostenta- 
tious but well-informed classes, the mechanical professions. As there is no 
royal road to distinction apart from capacity and capability, so there is no 
favored pursuit in life, which, above any other, opens necessarily the door to 
success. Under our peculiar construction of society, and the organic basis 
of our political institutions, none are precluded from efforts, successful as 
depends on their character, from the attainment of the highest distinction. 
The truth of these propositions has been strikingly exemplified, in the dis- 
tinguished men whose names and characters have become part of the his- 
tory of this Republic. 

From the agitation which preceded “the Revolution ;” through all thestorms, 
perils, vicissitudes and victories which followed and finished that great ef- 
fort for political liberty, prominent among the most prominent men and 
minds that directed in council and in camp, were those from the rude tem- 
ples of republican toil. So has it been thence afterwards. Take up the 
biography of the most remarkable men of the present day, in politics, lite- 
rature, arts, science, or professions, and ere you advance far into the 
record of the earlier days of the history, the ‘‘ poor boy” fastens on the mind 
the reflection of that ‘“‘ bow of promise” of republics, the assured success of 
merit and of mind. 

This turn of thought was naturally suggested on a retrospect of the life of 
Samuel D. Patterson, whose portrait is annexed to our present number. 

is career has been that of many of the prominent men of the present day, 
and what is at least worthy of note in connection with the views expressed. 
Mr. Patterson was educated “a printer.” We are not mistaken, we think, in 
remarking, that this branch of art has given as many instances of confirma- 
tion of our assertion, as any other pursuit. ‘Toa mind desirous of improve- 
ment, the business of a printer affords instruction; conduces to thought, 
while its pecuniary rewards yield, perhaps, a comfortable livelihood ; and 
thus the groundwork is laid for future advancement. 

Such, at least, was the fact with Mr. Patterson, the son of highly respec- 
table parents, residing in Montgomery county, in the state of Pennsylvania, 
where the subject of this notice was bern. 

At an early age, young Patterson was consigned. at the beginning of his 
academic career, to the care of the Rev. Dr. John Jones, an eminent divine, 
who ranked high as an instructor of youth. 

It was not long, however, before the death of his father brought to an 
abrupt close the course of education thus auspiciously begun, and the rela- 
tion of preceptor and pupil was severed. It is just, however, to both, to re- 
mark, that the feelings of interest and strong personal friendship which were 
excited in the preceptor for the pupil, ever after continued increasing and 
uninterrupted. 

Deprived thus early of his father, and all resources on which he could 
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depend, Mr. Patterson, with the energy and spirit of the “ poor boy” of our 
country, in the very morning of his life, was required by a stern and an- 
compromising necessity, to look at the end from the beginning. 

Animated with an abiding faith in the certainty of succe-s from a deter- 
mination to succeed ; taught by his father principles of moral and individual 
action of the highest order; imbibing from the fireside teaching of his 
mother, those maternal lessons of Christian truth which often sanctify and 
bless the rural hearth-stones of the American farmer, Mr. Patterson, yet 
a boy, determined to set out alone on the rugged road of active life. He 
engaged himself as a regular apprentice to James Winnard, an old and re- 
spectable citizen of Montgomery county, to learn “ the art and mystery” of 
printing. Mr. Winnard was the proprietor, printer, and publisher of the 
leading Democratic journal of that county, highly esteemed and universally 

respected. 

Mr. Patterson, as an apprentice to Mr, Winnard, labored faithfully at his 
new vocation. Naturally of a quick and retentive mind, anxious to acquire 
instruction, his occupation furnished mental and bodily food. Industrious 
and constant in his labors, and faithful to his ‘‘ master,” Mr. Patterson 
found time to devote to self-education the only resource within his reach. 
So remarkable was his devotion to his own improvements, that he attracted 
the favorable notice of the Hon. Levi Pawling, then a prominent member 
of the bar, and member of Congress from the district composed of the coun- 
ties of Montgomery and Chester. Mr. Pawling offered Mr. Patterson all 
the assistance in his power—a large library—frequent personal interviews— 
prudent counsels, and kindness and courtesy. These were the benefits re- 
ceived by Mr. Patterson from the acquaintance and friendship of Mr. 
Pawling. 

To one in the situation of Mr. Patterson, such auxiliary aid was of vast 
importance ; it exercised a lasting influence on his future prospects and 
destiny. 

Receiving from Mr. Winnard, whose position as a sound and consistent 
democrat was recognised, his profession and politics, Mr. Patterson found 
in Mr. Pawling a teacher, from whom he could receive intellectual instruc- 
tion. From such a“ course of education,” if such it can be properly styled, 
Mr. Patterson rapidly improved. His mind discovered its character, and 
gave evidence of powers of no ordinary kind. His taste for literature, 
naturally good, was greatly elevated and enriched, though even in his younger 
days was discovered a “ poetic fancy” which was by no means mediocre. 
Horace has truly said that ‘‘ Peta nascitur non fit,” for while Mr. Patter- 
son was unversed in any of the politer arts, he wrote several morceauz, 
which gave the sure evidence of the existence in his mind of a view of true 
poetry. 

Thus printer and poet, he passed nearly through the time allotted for ap- 
prenticeship, and before reaching bis majority, Mr. Winnard withdrew from 
the journal so long under his charge, and Mr, Patterson took upon himself 
the by no means’ irresponsible duty of editor and publisher of ‘The 
Register.” 

With the small amount of funds earned and saved during the years of his 
juvenile labor, Mr. Patterson bought from his employer a public journal, 
which has so long held the first rank in the Democratic politics in that 
section of the state. The balance of its cost was allowed to remain a per- 
sonal debt to the former owner, and was promptly paid by the new 
proprietor. 
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To undertake such an enterprise required not only abilities of the first 
order, and a character formed and trusted, but also the respect end confi- 
dence of a party, then about to engage in one of the most remarkable poli- 
tical contests in its history. General Jackson was the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United States ; his friends were using all the 
talents and industry within their reach for success, and the public were 
animated with that enthusiasm for the man and his character, which has 
since been discovered to be quite American. Under this state of things 
Mr. Patterson assumed the editorial chair of the “ Norristown Register.” 
Young, ardent, deeply impressed with the truth of the cardinal principles of 
the Democratic party—bold but courteous—moderate but firm, his edito- 
rial course gratified his friends, and not a little astonished his political op- 
ponents. Too well are we acquainted with the character of the * opposition,’ 
not only to the election, but to the entire administration of President Jack- 
son, not to believe, that this combination was a stigma on those who com- 
posed its ingredients, a slander on the morals of politics, and the final ruin 
and disgrace of nearly all who undertook its direction. Mr. Patterson, 
like every indepenent mind, felt the full force of the persecution and pro- 
scription, and political tyranny, fraud and falsehood, which marked the 
track of the federal party, from 1828 to 1836. In the contest he manfully 
did a freeman’s daty, and at its close he found himself “a champion of the 
eause.”” So signally had Mr. Patterson performed his whole duty, gaining 
high political as well as intellectual reputation, that the party majority in his 
own country was not only greatly augmented, but the force of his position 
was universally admitted. 

A lad, not twenty-one years of age, thus placed himseif among the chiefs 

and sages of his political brethren. In the next ensuing party struggle in 
Pennsylvania for the gubernatorial chair, one of the greatest interest and 
excitement at the time, Mr. runes took a decided part. The federal 
party were striving for success by all efforts ever recognised as within the 
limits of political propriety, and indeed far did it go beyond them. 

During this contest, Mr. Jonathan Roberts, its recognised leade ‘r in that 
section of the state, addressed to Mr. Patterson a series of public letters 
on the subjects involved in the contest. Mr. Roberts, formerly a senator in 
Congress and a politician of much influence, regarding the masterly man- 
ner, as well as feeling the force of the spirit in which Mr. Patterson had 
conducted the movements of his friends, thought that to weaken the party 
was to defeat or dismay the Young Editor. ‘These letters appeared in the 
newspapers of the day, and!called for replies. Mr. Patterson, with his quiet, 
forcible, bold pen, broke a lance with his formidable opponent so admira- 
bly, that he thence attained a high rank among the leading men of the 
Democratic party. This election resulted in the choice of George Wolf, as 
Governor of Pennsylvania. Governor Wolf selected Mr. Patterson for one 
of the most responsible offices in his gift, and commissioned him accor- 
dingly. 

After having served in this public post for abont a year, he resigned, and 
left the field in which he had labored and gathered his laurels, for a resi- 
dence atthe seat of government of the state. Then Mr. Patterson became 
aproprietor and editor of the “‘ Reporter,” the state organ of the Democra- 
cy. In this enlarged sphere of labor and usefulness, he displayed all those 
acquirements of which he had given well-tried and convincing proofs. 

Ainong the first measures that the Democracy was called upon to com- 
bat, was an effort, in the legislature of Pennsylvania, to reorganize the old 
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Bank of the United States as a state institution. All who are versed in 
the history of corporations, too well know the origin and end of this gigan- 
tic fraud. The ‘ Reporter,” as the organ of the great party of the pecple of 
Pennsylvania, took early and decided ground against this scheme and its pro- 
jectors. Gaining experience with years and instruction from severe appli- 
cation, Mr. Patterson waged a war of argument and denunciation on the 
proposed bank and its advocates. ‘Treason to party principles was held in 
the same light as all other treasons, and the ‘‘ Keporter’’ struck terror into 
the hearts of many who were almost induced to desert the prin- 
ciples of which they, while holding their seats in the legislature, 
were the representatives. Mr. Patterson was cited before the state 
Senate of Pennsylvania, for his manly, powerful attacks on this new 
agent in federal machinery, for the defeat of the Democracy. Unterrified 
by power, knowing the rights of a republican editor of a free press, in a 
republican government, he followed out his course, regardless of personal 
consequences, in his zeal for the great questions so full of interest to the 
whole people. The strength and power of his positions, the might that is 
with the right, prevailed over his attempted pe rsecution, and the Senate of 
Pennsylvania was happy to let the matter rest in the dustf its impotence. 

During the little time which such severe labor afforded him, Mr. Patterson 
devoted to cultivating his taste for literature, and some of the most beauti- 
ful contributions to the literature of the day were from his pen, otherwise 
overwhelmed with’ constant editorial duties. 

It would not be inappropriate, if our space permitted, to refer in detail to 
the early and later productions in prose and poetry, which have given to 
Mr. Patterson so much distinction in belles lettres. 

There is adeep and sublime spirit of mora] sentiment that pervades many 
of his poetic essays, and the golden tint of true poetry colors with its pure 
hues the sentiments of the verse. 

Mr. Patterson touches the heart with the delicacy and effect which are so 
often found in the melodies of Moore. We are at this moment striving to 
resist the insertion here of some stanzas, addressed to his mother, written 
by Mr. Patterson some years since, which for real merit, affectionate feel- 
ing, filial loyalty, and poetic genius, will compare with any similar produce 
tiona. It was from his mo ther that he received those lessons in the Chris- 
tian virtues which have ever marked his conduct and character. He 
revered her memory, as he acknowledged his gratitude for her maternal 
care. Devoted to her in life, mourning in the silence of sad grief over her 
rural tomb. he portrayed in after years all those feelings with a poet’s pen ; 
but we are self-warned, that this is a part of the history of our friend we 
dare not dwell upon. It is with reluctance wé leave it and the con- 
sciousness, that when the lives of the Poets of America shall be written, this 
portion of Mr. Patterson’s labers will be fully noticed, only justifies our 
present brief allusion to his literary poetic efforts. 

Stull continuing in the — editorial department of the * Harrisburg 
Reporter, ” giving reputation as a politici ian in the broad and Jiberal con- 
struction of that term, Mr. Patterson, in the year 1837, was offered by the 
President of the U nited States the post of Marshal of the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania. The strife of party warfare, the constant and laborious 
occupation of the editorial chair, united with the earnest wishes of his 
frie nds, induced Mr. Patterson’s acceptance of the offer of the President. 
Mr. Patterson came to Philadelphia, and entered upon the duties of his office ; 
of far tuo ardent and active a mind to remain quiescent under only off icial 
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labor, he continued to cultivate his literary tastes, The interims of public 
duty were devoted to study, reflection, his pen and library. The election of 
General Harrison closed Mr. Patterson’s connection with the office of 
marshal, and he retired from that post with the most flattering commenda- 
tions of those distinguished jurists aud ornaments of the bench, Judges 
Baldwin and Hopkingon, and the respect and esteem of the bar. 

Retiring to private life, Mr. Patterson once more resumed his editorial 
position, in connection with the ‘‘ Democratic Union,” the leading party 
journal of the state, published at the seat of government, and also with the 
‘“‘ Saturday Evening Post,” a periodical of vast circulation and equal merit. 
In both he united the relations of editor, publisher and proprietor. 

The canvass for the election of Mr. Polk, as President of the United States, 
brought Mr. Patterson again into the field of active politics ; and on its ter- 
mination, the President tendered to him the “ Navy Agency” at Philadel- 
phia. This was accepted, and he still continues to discharge its responsi- 
ble duties to the entire satisfaction of the Government and the Navy. 

So severe is the force of early education so strikingly exemplified in 
the present instance, that Mr. Patterson has almost become a living instance 
of its truth. Notwithstanding, therefore, his business engagements are 
constant and pressing, he seems impelled by the instinct of his mental 
nature to be ever occupied in his profession ; and now the recess from 
daily official labors is occupied in the editorial department of ‘“‘ Graham’s 
Magazine,” a monthly publication of high merit and standing, and most 
extensive circulation in the United States. ‘To the same department of the 
** Family Messenger” and ‘‘ National Gleaner” he is also required to de- 
vote his editorial. care and attention. The ‘ Register,” before alluded to, 
is under his management, besides other journals receiving occasional con- 
tributions from his pen. 

The recent presidential election having terminated, certain premonitory 
symptoms have been felt by the occupants of government posts that 
their term of service was Crawing to a close. 

Mr. Patterson felt the attack in its lightest form. He turned for solace 
to the muses, which had so often been his companions in “ troublous 
times.’” They vouchsafed their inspiration, and a poem of great merit, much 
satire, and remarkable popularity, was produced from his pen, entitled, as 
a significant index to his political position, ‘The Salt River Voyage.” 
The extended and favorable notices this poem has received from both 
poetical and political critics, marks its excellence ; and thus Mr. Patterson 
is about to terminate his public career for the present, at the Mount of 
Parnassus, 

We have given a brief sketch of one of the noblest men of our day; a 
sincere and devoted, and disinterested friend; a pure, strong, and lofty 
mind; a man whose history is so strikingly modelled on the American 
character, as to make it an example for imitation and respect. 

We cannot close the picture without expressing the opinon, in which we 
feel no feats of contradiction, that Samuel D. Patterson deservedly ranks 
among the prominen tmen of his country. 
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WEALTH—WANT—LABOR. 


The aggregate Wealth of the Worldis only adequate, and never can be more than adequate 
to supply all the known wants of the race. 


Tuts proposition has been announced on several occasions, by the 
writer of this paper, but without elaboration, It is proposed to amplify 
the idea, and fortify the doctrine by such arguments and facts as we can 
command. 

1. In the first place, "the word Want requires some defining. For 
surely every desire shall not be called a want; for most men desire wealth 
to an unlimited amount, and embracing this desire in the list of legiti- 
mate wants, there is not wealth enough in the world to supply the small- 
est portion of the human family. That is a true want, the supply of 
which will subserve the true end of existence—which will tend to bear 
man upwards to a higher plane of being. This is an infallible test of 
want; and the only difficulty is to determine, in all casgs, what will thus 
promote our highest good; whenever this is apparent, we can be certain 
of a want. 

There are two kinds of wants :—those of which we are sensible, and 
those which may be called latent or insensible. A person may have a 
want and not be aware of it—as, for instance, his physical system may 
be deranged, and need some aid in recovering its regularity of action, 
and the patient be ignorant of it. Soa degraded being has a want of 
which he is totally unconscious—the want of cultivation, refinement, de- 
velopment. These are none the less wants fur being latent, any more 
than Saturn is none the less a planet with rings for not being known as 
such to the Chaldeans. We become sensible of our wants as we obtain 
knowledge sufficient to understand them. Strictly speaking, the wants 
of man do not increase—they are always the same—but our knowledge 
of them increases as we become better acquainted with ourselves. Their 
intensity, however, diminishes as they are supplied; for instance, the in- 
tensity of the want of education to the man of thorough scholarship, is 
not so great as to him who has enjoyed no educational advantages. The 
wants, therefore, of those for whom the least has been done are of much 
greater importunity than “are those of persons for whom everyAhing ueed- 
ful has been supplied, This rule will extend to all cases, both in respect 
to mental and physical wants ; for as to him who has not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of mental development needs much greater attention than one 
who has; so he who has not been supplied with such food as the highest 
good of his physical system demands, requires more care in relation to 
diet, if the object be to repair as far as possible the effect occasioned by 
past neglect, 

To illustrate further: Music is thought a trifling accomplishment by 
some ; but it is regarded as indispensable to true education by those who 
understand its influence. It is a common remark on this subject, that 
man’s wants increase according to his education; but the truth is, as we 
have seen, the wants of the ignorant are not less in number, but are more 
pressing in their demands. The ignorant man does not know his wants, 
while the educated man does, We shall therefore have occasion in the 
following discussion to use the term ‘‘ known wants,”—and the reader, 
from what has been said, will understand what is signified thereby. 
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2. What is the criterion of value? Can anything be valuable unless 
it is adapted to some want of our nature? If not, what but want can be 
the standard of value—the measure of all the property of the world? If, 
then, nothing can be valuable unless it can minister to some need of our 
mental and physical constitution, and if nothing can be considered wealth 
which has not value, it follows that there can never be more wealth in the 
world than the wants of the race demand. An individual and perhaps a 
nation may possess more wealth than is demanded by the wants of its 

ossessors ; but the world can never be thus situated—never reach this 
state of aflluence. We may readily imagine a deficiency possible, because, 
as an individual may become poor, so maya nation. Indolence, or a fail- 
ure to pursue the wisest course in the direction of our efforts, may disturb 
the equilibrium between our wants and our wealth—the demand and the 
supply. 

3. Before proceeding further with the discussion of general and ab- 
stract principles, we will introduce some mathematical demonstrations of 
t he proposition, that the present wealth of no nation is more than adequate 
to supply the wants of her people. From the amount of wealth in the 
world, the labor performed, and the known wants of the people, he can 
judge how far it is probable the property may be made to increase be- 
yond the demands of human nature. We will give the most approved 
estimates of the wealth of the leading nations, the population thereof at 
different periods, and the amount of wealth, as well as of annual income, 
respectively afforded per head to the people. 

Mr, Davenant and Mr. Gregory King published essays on the resour- 
ces of Great Britain, between 1688 and 1712, which furnish the most re- 
liable evidence, says Mr. Seaman in his Supplement to the Progress of 
Nations, of the condition of England and Wales during the 16th and 
17th centuries. Mr. Davenant gives the wealth of England and Wales 
in 1688, as assessed by the government on levying the income tax of 4s. 
on the pound, and also his own estimate, as foliows : 


Incomes as 





rated by Gov. Mr. D’.s Estimate. 
Lands, é ‘ : ° . £6,500.000 ° £10,000,000 
Buildings, ‘ , “ ‘ 1,500,000 ‘ 2,000,000 
Mines and other real estage, ‘i 500,000 ‘ 1.000.000 
Persvunal estate, : 7 ‘ 500,000 4 1,000,000 
Total, . : . £9,000,000 £14,000,000 


The value of the productions from the various branches of industry is 
given as follows :— 


All kinds of grain exclusive of seed, 79,000,000 bushels, £9,075,009 
All kinds of annual products, ‘ ‘ : ‘ 9,500,000 
Timber for building, . ‘ . : ‘ ‘ 500,000 
Wood for fuel, . ‘ 4 . > . ‘ . 500,000 
Increase from Mining Manufacturing and Commerce, . [17,865,000 
Commerce and Navigation, 4 7 j . x 5,135,000 
Income from fisheries, . > . 2 i 5 500,000 








Total, . ‘ ‘ : , ‘ - £43,075,000 


These estimates for mining, manufacturing, commerce and navigation, 
&c., were made for 1700; but Davenant says, the wealth of the kingdom 
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decreased during the war from 1688 to 1697, so that it was about the 
same in 1709 as in 1688. The population of England and Wales in 
1700 is put at 5,500,000 souls ;; which number is contained in 43,075,000, 
the aggregate income seven and four-fifths times, making the proportion 
for eac *h person £7,166; or, conv erting the value of 1700 into the value 
of the present lee. it wild give i about $45, or counting five per- 
sons to the family, it ise quivalent to $225 of annual income to each fam ily. 
The income from real and personal estate amounting to £14,000,000 as 
above given, was not included in dividing the income, because this amount 
was paid out of the productions given in the second table, and therefore 
is properly no part of the annual income. 

In 1841, McCulloch estimated the value of land produce of Irel and at 
£44,500,0( 00: from which taking £4,500,000 for seed, and there remains 
£40,000,000 Sax the support of 8,205 ),352 persons; equal to £4 16s, each, 
or shout $120 to each family. It is proper to state here, that the people 
of Ireland do not get this amount; for large portions are fed to horses 
kept for luxury, and sent out of the island to pay absentee landlords, 

In 1838, Mr. McCulloch estimated the whole value produced annually 
in Great Britain at £297,000,000; ee 18,000,000; amount of 
income per head, £16 10s.; per family, £82; in Federal Money, 8400. 

At the same time he estimated the value produced to be enjoyed by 
the Irish people at less than £6, or $28,80 to each person, or $144 to 
each family. 

According to the Westminter Review for January, 1848, the total 
amount produced in Great Britain in 1841, was £330,750,274, Popula- 
tion, 18,000,000; amount to each, £17 10s.; to each family, $420 

To close the calculations for the British Islands, we will give Pebrer’s 
estimates for 1833 and the estimates already referred to for 1841. In 184] 
the whole value of the property and the income was as follows :— 





Total Value. Income. 

Lands, ° ° . . wel i7 7,095,000 
Other real estate, ‘ ; 1,069,782,000 
Farming capital, besides lands, 230,000,000 £131,300,000 
Manufactures and mining, ; 131,053,000 134,848,000 
Navigation, . @ iar ‘ 150,000,000 60,000,000" 
Fisheries, : : 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Furniture, carriages, jewelry, poke, &c., 180,000,000 Las 

Pe. Ws eie » £3,049,930,000  £329,148,000 
Population, = ; a a ‘ 18,800,000 
Proportion to each, ; ‘ . £161,153 £17 8s. 3d. 
Federal money, 3 . ‘ ; $776 40 $8,362 
Rate per family, . 9 5 ‘ ‘ 3,882 418,10 


The estimates for 1833 were as follows: 
England and Wales. 


Productive private property, . . ‘ . . £2,054,600,000 
Unproductive private property, ° ‘ ‘ é 374,300,000 


Total, : ‘ : : : ‘ -  £€2,428,900,000 


Scotland. 
Productive private property, ; ‘ . ° £318,300,000 
Unprodnctive private property, . . . . 51,100,000 


Total, . . . . : . . £369,400,000 
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Aggregate for England and Wales, ; ‘ : £2,798,300,000 








Population, . “ : . . . : 17,000,000 
Amount to each person, ‘ ° . ° . £164 12s. 
* federal money, ‘ = - ‘ . . $790 
“ per family, : . ; ° ; ; . [3,950 
Amount to each person in England, ° ‘ ‘ ° 802 
“ “ ss Scotland, . . ‘ ° 721 
Ireland, 
Productive private property, ° . ° ° £622,100,000 
Unproductive private property, ° . . 116,400,000 
Total, . ° . . ° ° . £738,500,000 
Amount to each person, ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ° £93 10s. 
“© federal money, . ° . ° ; . $456 28 
“per family. ‘ ; : ; : ‘ : 2,331 20 


Mr. Seaman thinks the amount for Ireland greatly overestimated. 
Calculating from the amount of products, he says, he cannot estimate the 
private property of Ireland at more than £550,000,000; amount owned 
by non-residents, 100,000,000; balance for the people, 450,500,000; 
population nearly 8,000,000; amount to each person, £56 4s,; federal 
money, $274 25; per family 1,371 25. 

Neither of tne above estimates includes the value of stocks, foreign 
debts and property owned abroad by citizens of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The rents of dwelling-huuses are uot included, which would increase the 
amount £38,000,000, or over £2 per head. 

We will now give the most approved estimate of the population and 
wealth of England and Wales at various periods, with the per cent. added 
or deducted from the nominal value, to ascertain the comparative value, 
with the whole value of the property and the annual income from pro- 
perty and labour to each person. The amounts for 1200 and 1500 are 
estimated from the official amounts for 1600 and 1700, and the subsequent 
years, making due allowances for the different periods, 


—Per cent. Value private Amount to each. 

Population. add. ded. property. pro. ine. 

95000 ..... - 1,900,000. ...—....—.... 40,000,000... .$100....$20 
SS) 3,150,00f. 2... ...—.... 85,000,000.... 130.... 24 
Se 4.410,000....50....—.... 147.000.000.... 160.... 28 
E700 cweww BO O00 000. cc tb... 346,000,000. ... 214:... 32 
BI 7OW wedus 7,100.000....—....25.... 378,000,000.... 256.... 45 
Be 4 cau 9,200,000... ..—.....20..... 587,000,000. ... 306.:... 75 
9 11,300,000. ...—....33....1,096.000,000.....465.... 90 
|. ee 16,500,000... .—....—.... 2,737,000,000.... 796.... 83 
1843..... - Foreign debts included.  3,100,000,000.... 902.... 89 


This table is considered very accurate by those who have given the sub- 
ject the most thorough investigation. It affords a powerful argument for 
the proposition at the head of this paper, for in it we see an increase of 
wealth, in a greater ratio than the increase of population; and yet, we ask 
in vain for the evidence that the wants of the people are better supplied 
at the present moment than they were six centuries ago. The people 
now have more known wants than they did in 1200, because they know 
mvre of themselves, and their wants have increased in a greater ratio 
than the wealth. Whether the people are now ina better condition than 
they were or not, we know this, that the amount of property per head in 
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none of the above calculations does not afford too large a fortune for the 
highest good of a family. In most of the instances there is found enough 
with that labor which all are severally bound to perform to support a 
family. In the last table we find a nine-fold increase of population, and 
a sixty-fold increase of property, making allowance for the difference in 
value of the two periods, being about twenty-five per cent. 

The statistics for the Netherlands are not so full as those of Great 
Britain and the United States. But Mr. Murray, in his Encyclopedia of 
Geography, written about the years 1834-5, says, that careful inquiries 
instituted by the government prove that the agricultural capital of the 
country amounted to about 10,395,000,000 francs, equal to about $1, 950, 
000,000 ; all other capital, $1, 300 000,000. Total ¢ &: 3,250,000,000. Popula- 
tion, 6,759,000; amount to cath person, 480. Eac h f family, 2,200. The 
following table gives the annual income of Holland and Belgium for 1832. 





Acres cultivated. Annual produce, 
Wheat, s ; ; s J 869,000 ; . $28,875,00% 
Rye, ; . a . - 1,728,000 F -  31,500,06 
Buckwheat, ‘ , : : 500,000 ‘ ‘ 6,000,000 
darley, ‘ j ; ‘ ° 710,000 7 » 15,750,000 
Oats, ‘ ‘ i 5 740,000 . - 15,750,000 
Potatoes, ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 323,000 ‘ E 7,687,500 
Peas and beans, ; P . 271,000 ‘ . 9,000,000 
Vegetables. . . ‘ “ 227,000 a ° 10, aaa 
Orchards, . ‘ ‘ - . 133,000 7 ‘ 62,500 
Hemp and flax, ‘ ° ‘ 520,000 ‘ ° 23,62: 5,000 
Moddar, ‘ - ‘ ; 74,000 . ‘i 3,937,500 
Animals, i ‘ é . ; — ‘ . 28,125,000 
Total, ° ° - 6,090,000 ‘ . $181,125,000 


The annual value of the manufactures of the United Netherlands is 
given by Mr. Murray, as follows: 





Iron, ; ; ‘ i ; ‘ - $8,625,000 
Copper, . ° i ° ° . 937,500 
Woollens, . : ‘ . J . - 15,000,000 
Linens, ‘ ‘ ; ; j ° - 17,812,000 
Laces, ; : ‘ : : . 4,687,500 
Cottons, : ; ‘ ; ; ‘ - 9,375,000 
Refined sugar, : ‘ ‘ ; ; . 2,625,000 
Salt, ° ‘ ° ‘ i ‘ ‘ 1,875,000 
Beer, . 3 J ? ; . 20,625,000 
Spirits, é ‘ i ‘ ; : . 7,500,000 
Tobacco, . ‘ y . 3 5 . 5,250,000 
Oil, ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 5,625,000 
Soap, . “ ? 5 ; ‘ - 1,875,000 
Leather, . ; : ; . 5,250,000 
Earthenware, j ‘ ‘ 750,000 
Bricks, - : F ‘ . 1,125,000 
Books, : : - : - ; - 2,812,800 
Bleaching, ‘ : ; ‘ ‘ . 1,875,000 
Dying, : : & E ‘ . - 1,875,000 
Paper, ‘ : J : - 1,500,000 
Other pooducts of manufactures, ‘ ; ; - 9,562,500 

Total, ‘ ; . ‘ $126,562,500 
Deduct for materials, : ; 42,187,500 

Leaving, . $84,375,000 


As the annual products of manufactures and mechanic arts. 
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To which, add for agriculture as per table, 


Mining and deficient estimate on manufactures, as calculated 


by Mr. Seaman, . 2 - 


Commerce, . : : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
Total, . ‘ ‘ ; : : ; 
Population, e \ . . ; ; 
Amount to each person, . ° ‘ ° , 
Amount to each family, e 
In 1700, the annual income of Holiand was. ‘ 
Population, : ‘ : 
Amount to each person, : ; ° . ° 
- “« federal money, i o ‘ ‘ 
me os family, A 
Tn 1700, the annual increase of France i is , put at 
Population, . . ; ° ‘ ; 
Amount to each person, . . ‘ > 
- ‘‘ federal money, . . 
" “family, . . . 


[ March, 


. $181,125,000 


60,000,000 
65,100,000 


$390, 600,000 





. 6,750,000 
; 58 
. 290 


» £20,750,000 
2,000,000 

£10 7s. 6d. 
$49 80 

249 00 
£81,000,000 
19,669,000 

£4 2s. Gd. 
$19 82 

99 10 


The followlng table, compiled by Mr. Dupin, gives the annual income 
of France at various periods, the population, and the amount to each 


person in federal money: 


Income Amount to 
Years. in frances. Population. each person. 
has As a 'eiee oases 4,077 000,000. ...*°- -24;500,0000. . 5.4.2 $30 90 
i etn cikra amen eels © 4,655,000,000. .......25,600,000........ 34 50 
BD et Dacia a as dg bats ca 5,402,000,000........ SP: 200/ 000s. haces 37 12 
a 627,000,000... ..:..29;500,000........ 39 75 
St ee phpe ROO. O0G. . cca iisc 30,400,000. ...-. ost Oh SY 
i inankon bine baiednls & 8,800,000,000.....:.. 32,600,000. ....... 48 88 


The following table, made out by Mr. Seaman, 


rom calculations by 


McCulloch and Murray, exhibits the income of France for 1841 : 


Grain of all kinds, after deducting for seed, 


Vegetable products, ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 
Wool, ; ‘ 
Butter, cheese, flesh of animals and thor shine, 
Fuel and timber, 5 ‘ a 2 ; : 
Manufactures, - - ‘ ‘. i ‘ ° 
Mines and quarries, ; ; 
Mechanics and certain manufactures, $ : 
Fisheries, . P ‘ i 3 ; . i 
Commerce, . i E ‘ : ‘ i ‘ 

Total, . : . ; ; ‘ ‘ 
Population, 1840, i ‘ ; ‘ é ‘ 
Amount per head, ‘ . : : é 
Amount per family, ; ‘ ; ‘ 

The capital of France is thus set down for 1835: 
Agricultural capital, ° ° ‘ ° . ° 
Other private property, é ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Tom, . ‘ ‘ ‘i 5 ‘ J 
Population, ‘ ‘ ; ; ; ‘ 
Amount to each person, ‘ . . i : 
Amount to each family, : ‘ : ; ‘ 


Mr. Seaman’s estimate for 1840, is as follows: 
Agricultural capital, ° ° oe : ‘ 
Other private property, . . . ; ae 

Total, . ° ° ° ° ° e 


$357,220,000 
155,500,000 
24,000,000 
250,000,000 
28,000,000 

° 330,000,000 
‘ 40,000,000 
. 140,000,000 
° 7,000,000 
266,300.000 


“$1,598.020,000 
34,000,000 
$47 00 

235 00 


$7,031,750,000 
4,218,650,000 


$11, 250,000,000 
‘ 30,000,000 
: $375 00 
; 1,875 00 


$8,000,000,000 
5,333,000,000 


$13,333,000,000 
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Population, 4 i 34,000,000 
Amount to each person, ? ‘ : , A ° $392 00 
Amount to each family, ‘i ‘ ; e 1,960 00 


The facts furnished by Humbolt, who spent the 
in Mexico, are all the statistics we have at hand of 


years 1803 and 1804 
the resources of that 


country. They are as follows: 

Indian Corn, 30,000,000 bushels, at 50 cents, ; $15,000,000 
Wheat, 5,000,000 bushels, at 80 cents, 4,000,000 
Cotton and cochineal, ° . . 866,000 
All other vegetable products, and all animal, . ‘° 10,000,000 
Mechanical and manufacture labor, ° 29,720,000 
Mining, ‘ . ; . ‘ . é ‘ 20,000.000 
Commerce, : ° ° 11,369,000 

Total, ° ° ° e ° ° $90,955,000 
Population, : : ‘ . 5,600,000 
Amount to each person, $16 00 
Amount to each family, ‘ ° ‘ . 80 00 


The following table shows the population of each state of the Union in 


1840, the annual value produced, and the amount per head, according to 
the estimates of Ezra C, Seaman, Esq., and Prof. George Tucker, both 
of whom, it will be perceived, reached nearly the same results through 


different processes : 


Average Amount Amount 

States, Population. produced. to each. Produce, to each. 
ey 501,703. . . .$25,979,546. .. .$5] 75... .$26,462,705. . . .$52 
New-Hampshire.. 284,574.... 16,267,649.... 57124... 19,556,141.... 68 
Vermont......... 291,948.... 15,792,489.... §400.... 25,143,191. 85 
Massachusetts..... 737,699.... 77,930,921....105 624... 75,470, 297... _ 103 
Rhode Island... .. 108,830.... 12,864,691....11800.... 13,001,223....119 
Connecticut... ...- 309,978.... 26,491 463.... 8550.... 28,023,737.... 90 
New-York... .....2,428,921... _ .172,813,775 SS. f: ee ee 
New-Jersey .....- 373,306.... 29,463,028.... 79 84.... 29,672,426.... 79 
Pennsylvania. Pee Ss RR RS ye Re 
CRIES, eds ocean 1,519,467.... 64,108,075.... 4200.... 63,906,678.... 42 
Pe oc Wa 685,866.... 23,722,016..°. 3450.... 23,532,631.... 34 
Midels. 06-05% 2. 476,183.... 17,971,442.... 37 66.... 18,981,985.... 39 
Michigan........ 019/967 ..< °7,083,908.... 37:00..<. 7,026,000). 4.88 
Wisconsin. ....... 30,945.... 2,177,377.... 7000.... 1,905,600..... 61 
SOU edie hee cnn $2530... A20nG 946... 229:00....-. 148106... 28 
DOWER sco stnes «70,085... ..5,240,779.... 67 20..... .6,252,638.... 
Maryland........ 470,019. ... 26,921,848.... 57 25.... 28,821,661.... 61 
Dist. of Columbia... 43,712.... 1,862,245.... 4250.... 1,971,593.... 45 
Vs cuas ues 1,239.797.... 58,438,299.... 4712.... 76,769,053.... 62 
North Carolina.... 753.419.... 30,867,783.... 4100.... 32,422,198.... 44 
Tennessee. ...... 829,210.... 29.054,050.... 3500.... 37,973,360.... 45 
Kentucky sewn az 779,828.... 32,595,262.... 4175.... 38,624,197.... 49 
Missouri......... 383,702. ... 16,792,408.... 4366.... 15,830,444.... 41 
South Carolina.... 594,396.... 28,268,433.... 4756.... 27,173,526.... 45 
Oe - 691,392.... 33,754,396.... 4875..:.. 35,980,363.... 52 
Alabama......... 590,756.... 26,606,249.... 4500.... 2 28,961,325. ae 
Mississippi. ....- - 375,651.... 27,019,410.... 7200.... 29,739, 338... 79 
Louisiana........ 352,411.... 37,926,286... “107 00.... 35,044.959.... 90 
Arkansas......... 97,574.... 5,085,674.... 5000.... 6,888,395.... 70 
4 ee ee 54,477.... 3,109.142.... 5600.... 2,976,687.... 54 





Total.........17,063,353 $973,214,560 





$57 00 $1,063,084,836 $62 65 
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The last two columns in the above table are the calculations of Pro- 
fessor Tucker. Mr. Seaman gives to each person in the United States 
$57, and Mr. Tucker, $62; averaging these calculations, we shall have 
about $60 of annual income for each person, or $300 for each family — 
The Commissioner of Patents, in his reports for 1847, estimated the ag- 


gregate products of the labor of our people at $1,738,779,975, and the 


population at near 21,000,000, which would give 83 to each person, or 
$415 to each family. The Commissioner has also estimated the popu- 
lation and aggregate wealth of the nation for 1847—the former at 
20,746,000 souls, and the latter at $8,294,360,000, giving to each indivi- 
vual a trifle of $400 or about $2,000 to each family. 

On reviewing these tables, we are willing to submit to the judgment 
of the reader the question, whether in the most favered nation to which 
reference has been made, there is a penny of superfluous wealth, or a 
penny of annual increase not wanted to supply the wants of the people ? 
Is an estate of $2,000 too large for one family? Is an annual income 
of $300 to $400 too much for the comfortable support of four persons ? 
Or is an estate of $4,000 given in the English tables, too much for a 
family? Let the reader consider the real wants of man, both physical 
and mental, and he will conclude that $4,000 or $10,000 can be employed 
to a useful purpose in the judicious support of a family. 

4. Having thus passed through the statistical branch of our subject, 
we will revert to the principle involved, to wit: that it is impossible to 
increase the wealth of the world beyond the demands of the people. 

That is, wealth which is valuable. Value diminishes in proportion to 
the increase of the supply. If, instead of producing $50,000,000 of bread- 
stuffs for exportation, there is a deficiency of that amount for home con- 
sumption, it is at once perceivable that the price will be greatly enhanced. 
This deficiency may be the result of indolence, or some “ act of God.”— 
When, however, a people become so indolent as not to produce enough 
for their use, they are on the decline, and in their degradation will lose 
all recollection of many wants, and thus restore an equilibrium between 
their demands and supplies. In case of a superabundance of production, 
as may happen when greater labor and greater fruitfulness concur, the 
price will fall so as to bring the various articles more within the reach of 
al], and consequently, more will be consumed. But all things tend to an 
equilibrium. Individuals will employ themselves according to the de- 
mands of their being. Ifthe necessaries of life are abundant and cheap, 
many will prefer to spend their time in mental pursuits and discoveries, 
rather than in productive labor. This will tend to diminish the quantity 
and enhance the price, until it bears down the other end of the scale, 
when many more will go to the field and the workshop, and assist in 
balancing the beam. 

If it could be conceived possible to increase the productions beyond the 
ability of the people to consume them, it is possible also to see a point 
at which productions, whether of the farm or manufactory, will lose all 
value, and consequently cease to be wealth. But we are relieved from 
the anticipation of such a result by another consideration. ‘The known 
wants of mankind increase pari passu with the increase of productions. 
It is a law of human progress that man becomes sensible of his wants in 
proportion to his ability to supply them. With every increase of means, 
some faculty or passion of our being that has hitherto been almost dor- 
mant, is awakened by the supply of means for its gratification, This 
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law is traceable through every stage of society, and through every degree 
of development, from the most ignorant to the most learned-—from the 
subject to the master, from the fool to the sage. 

The wants of the savage are said to be few—that is, he is aware of but 
few. These he readily supplies with his bow and arrow, and with his 
hook and line. The simplest cabin is a sufficient shelter ; he cannot ap- 
preciate elegant mansions, genteel clothing. nor but a small portion of 
those things which make up the expense of the civilized, 

Another illustration we draw froni the different grades of men in the 
civilized state. The person of low development cannot see the utility of 
the Fine Arts, and of the beautiful generally, which the refinea enjoy ; 
and yet these are as much demanded by real want of human nature as are 
food and clothing. They are essential to the development of the spiritual 
portion of our being ; ; as much so as food is necessary for the growth of 

our physical constitution. 

The knowledge of our wants increases in proportion as the productions 
ofthe world multiply, affording us the time and means for bringing into 
action more and more of our faculties and passiuns. Man is a con- 
stantly advancing being,—no end can be imagined to his mental progress 
and the wants of his nature; and therefore it is not possible for the ag- 
gregate wealth of the world to surpass the full supply of the wants of the 
race. 

Physical productions cannot become too abundant except by sacrificing 
mental wants; but these expansions on the one hand and contractions on 
the other, work their own cure, for man has a remarkable facility of shift- 
ing his action to the power of motion. In proportion as physical produc- 
tions multiply, mankind are unable to beautify the earth and adorn the 
houses ; and on the contrary, in proportion as mental productions in- 
crease, greater facilities are affurded for the multiplication of physical 
wealth. The intelligent farmer produces more with the same amount of 
labor than the ignorant one; so that the one enjoys both mental and 
physical comforts, because intelligence gives him time and means— 
while the other is ‘compelled to toil like a slave to get the bare means of 
sustaining life. Inventions and discoveries are continually made, which 
enable the people to increase their productions, thirty, sixty, or an hun- 
dred fold. As man’s wants increase, he devises means to supply them. 
He perhaps finds himself unable with his present means to supply the de- 

mands of his being; he therefore calls upon the mind to devise a remedy, 
and it is done. The earth is made to yield more abundantly and the 
manufactory produces more rapidly. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


Tue flattering prospects of the coming year, commercially, both in England and 
the United States, as well as India and Europe, have induced the most extensive 
preparations generally, for a large spring business, and as a consequence, money 
has gradually come more in demand. As the month of February opened, a variety 
of causes operated to produce a greater demand for capital—the California fever 
still combined with the early opening of the spring business, the large arrivals of 
goods, and consequent considerable payments of cash duties to aid for the moment 
the attempt of the banks to force the rate up. Exchanges, however, continue low 
and falling, and the momentary tightness is again becoming relaxed. The news 
from England to the 9th of Feb., giving advices of a considerable increase in the 
buoyancy of the markets there, and a marked rise in the value of United States 
stock, of which there were sales at 106 a 1064, was calculated, especially when 
accompanied by considerable sales of cotton and other produce at firm rates, to 
impart great buoyancy to the United States market. That it did not do so, is 
attributed to the operation of the Independent Treasury ; but even those speculators 
who are impatient under the supposed restraint, cannot but admit its salutary 
nature as regards the general business of the country, and the prospective continu- 
ance of a sound state of the finances. In this acknowledgment of the friends of 
paper excitement, we have the admission that the Independent Treasury plan has 
done for the markets of the United States what the collective wisdom of the Eng- 
lish statesmen and most able financiers failed to do in regard to the currency of 
England. Thus, the principle laid down by the soundest financiers of the Ricardo 
school, and acted upon on the re-charter of the Bank of England in 1844, was that 
the volume of the currency should always fluctuate precisely as if it were exclu- 
sively of gold and silver. If gold and silver, following the indication of the ex- 
changes, should be exported, it is an unerring indication that the currency is ‘ too 
full,’’ and that the laws of trade, like those of hydrostatics, are applying their own 
unerring remedy. On the other hand, if the metals are imported, it is because 
the currency is insufficiently supplied, and there is a demand for money as for 
corn or cotton, or any other commodity. To arrive at the desired result, the 
Bank of England was deprived of its right of issuing paper money. Its capital, 
comprised in a debt due it by the government, is £14,000,000; and to this extent 
it was allowed to issue bills secured on that debt. Beyond that sum it can issue 
no bills, unless it has an equal amount of specie on hand; or, in other words, it 
has no option in the matter. It must give notes for specie, or specie for notes, 
whichever is demanded of it. Ifa merchant wants specie to export, he carries 
notes to the bank, and procures it. If he imports specie, he carries it to the bank, 
and takes notes, if he pleases. Formerly, when specie was imported and deposited 
with the bank, the institution, as a rule, issued £3 notes for £1 specie on hand. 
Hence every £1,000,000 imported allowed of an addition of £3,000,000 to the 
currency, and vice versa, every £1,000,000 exported compelled the withdrawal of 
£3,000,000. These violent oscillations were the supposed cause of disastrous 
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fluctuations in prices ; and it was supposed that if the bank were deprived of the 
power of lending £3 for every one imported, money would become less cheap on 
the occasion of a favorable turn in the exchanges; there would be Jess temptation 
to speculators and projectors to borrow the cheap money, and by so doing hasten 
an explosion, the effect of which would be enhanced by the violence of the con- 
traction. Commerce and regular business would always supply itself with money, 
as with all other commodities. The principle was a sound one ; but the great 
railroad and corn speculations of the past two years were appealed to by its 
opponents, the paper advocates, as evidence that it had utterly failed in its design 
of preventing undue speculation. Its friends, on the other hand, contend that 
without its operation those speculations would have been still more disastrous. In 
October, 1847, the speculators complained that. the restriction of the Bank Act 
prevented money from being plenty, and the ministers were weak enough so far 
to give way to the clamor as to permit the bank to violate the law. Before acting 
on that permission, however, the pressure passed, and since then the movement 
has been upward. In New-York, the operation of the Independent Treasury has 
always been to keep active the principlc sought to be carried out in the re-charter 
of the English bank, viz: to prevent any other increase in the supply of money 
than that created by the operation of legitimate commerce. Precisely in propor- 
tion to the amount of goods imported is the demand for specie, and the banks are 
compelled to confine their movements to regular business paper maturing within 
a circle of 60 a 90 days. They can lend no more money than they have got, and 
they have got no more than the operations of commerce supply for its own use. 
The returns of the New-York banks have been made to the 9th December. As 
compared with the previous return, the leading features of the city banks are as 
follows : 
NEW-YORK CITY BANKS. 


Loans. Specie. Circulation. Deposites. 
ee $41,568,078...... $4,740,847...... $5,726,891...... $20,353,365 
. Binvancecwktace 42,506,119...... 5,850,424...... 5,783,398 ...... 21,443,148 


Now this return gives an increase of over $1,110,000, or nearly 25 per cent., in 
the amount of specie held by the banks of this city; and as the banks invariably, 
as at this moment, when they seek to raise the rate of discount, ascribe the al- 
leged necessity to the action of the Independent Treasury, it is,important always to 
ascertain relative positions. The following shows the specie in banks and in the 
Independent Treasury, as also the net export from the port of New-York between 
the dates as per official returns : 





Specie in banks. Specie in New-York Oct. and Nov. 
as. treas’y. 
Gept. 30........... $4,740,847 ..... ee $1,433,387.... Import.... $232,969 
DM. Gi cccsiccuces BNO OE icce cam ocs code 1,674,672.... .Export.... 1,314,579 
Increase............ SEARING As ene entcwnnen 241,335.... Excess...... 1,081,910 


There was, it appears, $1,081,910 exported to Europe, $241,335 more accum- 
ulated in the treasury, and yet the banks enhanced their reserves $1,109,577, 
making altogether an accession of $2,432,812 in 60 days, from some source. In 
the 60 days here embraced, the rate of discount fell nearly 14 per cent. in the 
New-York market. Nothing can show in a clearer light the absurdity of the 
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notion that money will be scarce unless the corporate banks have the exclusive 
control of it. Since the date of the bank return, the export of specie has nearly 
ceased, exchange has fallen, and the rate of money is much lower; yet the collec- 
tion of an amount of specie in the assistant treasury, not much greater than that of 
December, is again stated as a plea for a higher rate. It cannot be, that any one 
really believes that such is the operation of the department; but the effort to ma- 
nufacture opinion in favor of restoring the public money to the control of the spe- 
culators is the motive. In this connexion it is well to recall the fact, that eight 
years ago last month, the United States National Bank finally failed, having in 
vain striven, by all possible means, to prolong its bankrupt existence until the in- 
coming of the new administration on the 4th of March following, when the Inde- 
pendent Treasury was to be repealed, and the public money restored to the monster, 
to revivify its expiring frame, amida jubilee of whig triumph. ‘The country was 
saved the calamity by the utter inability of the institution to prolong its existence 
afew weeks. The Independent Treasury, then in operation, was repealed in the 
extra session, and the money returned to bank custody. Many of these institu- 
tions are now striving to regain that plunder. 

If we observe the comparative imports for the spring business, we shall at once 
find a sufficient cause for an enhanced price of money before the progress of busi- 
ness draws money into the hands of city dealers, from their country debtors. 

These considerable importations, demanding remittances as well as cost, for 
duties absorbing the means of merchants as their shelves become stocked, are the 
real cause of the important value of money. In former years, under the man- 
agement of the bank system, when a rivalry in credits existed, and dealers with 
small capitals sold on longer terms than on what they could purchase, as the 
business increased, a heavier demand for money was created. Under the present 
system, as the goods are sold, payments mature and merchandise turned into 
money, enhances the supply. 

The favorable prospect for produce abroad has stimulated exports, and, together 
with the advance in stocks, have supplied the bill market to an extent sufficientto 
cause a further fall in prices. This decline under the imports, indicates the pos- 
sibility, that before the remittance for the fall business takes place, the range of 
prices may permit of an importation ofthe precious metals from England, where it 
is apparently accumulating to a very considerable extent; and the disposition to 
invest in the United States, as indicated in the advance of prices, as quoted in the 
circulars of Messrs. Baring, adds te the channels through which capital finds its 
way hitherward. In London money is cheaper than ever, and there seems no 
probability of an early change in this respect; indeed, it is likely that the Bank of 
England will have a large accession to her stock of bullion; for it is stated that the 
Emperor of Russia, under the apprehension that the value of gold may be seriously 
affected by the supplies from California, intends forwarding a large proportion of 
his hoards of bullion to London: report speaks of upwards of ten million sterling. 

The prices of American stocks in London are as follows :— 


PRICES OF AMERICAN STOCKS. 


Feb. 9. Jan. 26. 
United States six per cents, (1868).........----- eer ree 106 a 1064 104 a105 
New-York five per cents, (1855).......2.2-- 222+ eeenee cence 93 a 95 9 a= 
Do. do, Gs RROPO Tats oni cue st vets seep pede vecw 95a 93 92 a= 
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Feb. 9. Jan. 26. 

Pennsylvania five per cents, (ex. div.)....------------e----- 73 a 74 714 a 723 
Geib ets per Cohtt, (1850) oe snes cvwmersenncs cecvce waeagpese 93 a 94 93 a— 
Do. do. do. (1860) cgi dew cenn pee Sao 5 cos satel ceneto 93 a 94 93 a— 
Massachusetts five per cents, (sterling bonds,) (1868)...-.. ---- 100 a — 98 a99 
South Carolina five per cenfs, Baring & Co.)...--.-..-...--- 86 a 83 —a— 
Do, CPalinet: Go Uti hascn.c< ene acene + exhuisues S2a 8: —_a-— 
Louisiana five per cents, (Baring & Co.) (1850-52).......--- 85 a 87 87 a— 
Maryland five per cents (ster. bonds.)....-..----.--..------ 78 a 79 74 a75 
Mississippi six per cents,...-....---- LGawtlabionsehwads so 50a — —a-— 
Alabama five per cents, .. 2. 2... cccc ccc cece cecnse cose cacee- 55a 57 55 am 
oe. - “Veteriria® BOWIE) SS ic cues ah veces Nk Care eeee cuss 60a — 60 a— 
Wieginia: eix per Cente, 6. necscs WEFskGSs sew Saves cdnweceawe 91a 93 —a-— 


The continent of Europe continuing in the same turmoil, it is not to be wondered 
at that the French, Germans, and Italians are only too anxious to send their 
money in the first place to London, and when once there, to direct the investment 
of it in any good sound steck ; such as Consols or United States federal 6 per cents. 
The former will pay, at present prices, 34 per cent.; the latter 54 per cent. ; and 
the calculation of the foreigner is, that if he keeps his United States 6 per cents 
five years, and then sell them out, he can stand a loss of 10 per cent. and still do as 
well as if he had put his money in Consols; but should there not be such a fall, he 
will get a better income by just so much. 

In order to show the change which takes place in investments of New-York 
stocks, we may compare two comptroller’s returns, as follows: 


NEW-YORK STATE DEBT. 











Held in this country. Held abroad. Total. 
September, 1842,.... Siieese O15 1C5 090 s.. s cece S10/093,: 776 icccc i ccs: $25,999,074 
January, PP aWis oth beeen EG. F EG! osbewenane 6,654,410.......... 23,442,657 
Tnorease,........« (ccemmieenda 1,622,959 
Decrease, ...... bade Sdadian kes eeu Mile salesesebabaas AATF OD06 cons newex 2,556,414 


Of the stocks that were paid off a considerable quantity was held abroad ; but it 
appears that there has actually been a large amount sent from Europe to this 
market within the period indicated by the table. This is to be ascribed to the con- 
tinued demand at high prices which exists for this stock for banking purposes. The 
amount of New-York stocks held by the comptroller in 1842, as security for free 
banks, was $1,225,837. It is now $7,627,092 ; and aconsiderable portion of this— 
say $3,500,000, was purchased in the year 1847, at very high rates—drawing the 
stock not only from abroad, but from institutions that had long held it for invest- 
ment. 

The ample revenues derivable from the customs duties under tho present tariff, 
enabled the departments in the first week of Feb., to issue the following order: 


TREASURY ORDER. 
Treasury Department, Feb. 7, 1849. 


The means of the government being ample to liquidate all claims against it up to the 
Ist of April next, without-calling in, before that date, any further payments on account 
of the loan of 1848, and desiring to save all unnecessary interest, notice is hereby given 
to all the snecessful bidders for that loan, by whom any balance is still due, that they are 
permitted to postpone any further payments until the Ist of April next. 

R. J. Wavxer, Secretary of the Treasury. 


The balance unpaid on that loan is about $4,500,000; but the demand for the stock 
at a price of 1114 in the New-York market, may induce many to take it up. The 
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advance in the prices of stock in the the New-York market has been as follows : 


PRICES OF STOCK IN NEW YORK. 





————————aei ited States, ———_— — N. York. Ohio. Kty. 

5’s 1853 6's 1856 6's 1862 6's 1867 6's 1868 6's 6's 6's. 

Ost, SEND incccneces 934 a 93}..103 a 103}. .103$ a 1033. .1043 a 105...105 a 1054...105 a 1054. .100....97} 
Jan. 22...........-99 a 994..105 a 105}. .107 a 1074..109 a 1094..1094 a 1094...108 a 109...103....101 
PE Ens clwade Sade 98 a 98}..105 a L054..107 a 1074..110$ a 1104..1119 a D1D$...108 a 109...103$..1018 
a EE 99} a—...106 a 107. ..109} a 110. ..111} a 112... 1123 a 113. ..1084 a 109}. .1034 a 102. 


Notwithstanding the alledged tightness of money, these stocks continue to rise, 
and are yet lower for the United States 6’s than the above London quotation with 
the exchange allows. 

The’ export demand for American produce has been good thus far, and the 
shipments for the month of February exceed those of the same period last year, 
with any prospect of advancing prices, at least for the maintenance of such prices 
as will promote large receipts of produce from the interior. The quantities and 
values of produce delivered on yhe Hudson from the New- York canals, for the last 
three years, have been as follows. 

From the official returns made by the different canal collectors, the annexed 
comparative statement of the trade and commerce of the public works of this 
state, in each of the past three years, has been compiled. It will be seen that 
there has been a greater falling off in the value than in the quantity of produce 
brought to tide-water in 1848, compared with 1847. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE OF THE NEW-YORK CANALS—1846, 1847, anv 1848. 








— Value.—-— 





Quantity.—_——~ - 


— —, 
Tue Forest. 1846, 1847, 1848, 1846. 1847, 1848, 
Fur and peltry, Ibs.... 817.150 556,000 557,271 $1,021,335 $690.150 $695,838 


Product of Wood. 
Boards and scantling, ft 260,335,271 299,078,633 262,279,116 4,422,936 5,078,564 3,931,277 


Shingles M............ 69,822 101,527 104,270 244.378 405.548 338.861 
Timber, cubic feet.... 1,798 198 1,613,943 2,098,777 251,096 169.160 300,798 
Staves, lbs...........- 106,152,500 95,104,000 113,656,951 1,513,432 1,239,677 511,463 
Wood, cords,......... 11,832 13,331 13,861 59.160 79,986 69,462 
MR Banc icc » 46,812 37,538 38,229 1,076,904 1,135,288 1,146,870 
AGRICULTURE. 

Product of Animals. 
Pork, barrels.........-. 80,093 76,179 87,930 800,925 1,104,673 967,230 
Se © cane erabon 34,600 71,266 60,570 364,800 718,344 605,700 
Bacon, pounds....... 4,000,500 4,902,000 8,183,285 290,037 416,738 490,997 
0 NP ee 35,560,118 40,844,000 43,272,526 2.244 587 2.860.354 3,029,169 
eS eer ery 21.477,657 22,724,000 23,729,997 3.220 ,633 3,408,751 3,359,391 
DE wit pin acdee 6,721,000 4,348,000 9,925,663 498,810 $34,730 761,757 
MPG Cncbvastbocses 8,866,376 12,044,000 8,509,331 2,571,415 3,599,963 2,304,046 
ON: ca enane dis vbane 340,900 172,000 174,935 42,613 21,611 17,494 

Vegetable Food. 
Flour, barrels........ 3,063,441 3,952,972 3,131,095 15,470,271 27,057,037 17,471,401 
Wheat, bushels...... 2,950,636 4,143,830 3,116,134 3,366,141 5,833,901 3,677,020 
PaO hie on swsbi scbecd 321,799 295.119 286,919 232,304 259, 950 200,310 
Pst iia ccnkennee 1,610,149 6,053,845 2.953.963 1,126 854 5,170,970 1,834,388 
Barley.......- netabee 1,427,953 1,523,020 1,548,197 813,933 1,279,337 1.037,293 
Other grain.......... 1,920,200 2,040,052 2,077,724 710,474 977,967 747,930 
Ship stuffs........... 1,468,232 2,093,681 1,437,487 220,181 293,117 172,578 
Peas and beans....... 96,200 106,088 75,808 96.800 106,088 75,808 
NN ii sche 230,939 108,369 115,629 114,686 51,755 53, 109 
Drie fruits, barrels. 1,502,900 3,558,000 1,828,145 135,261 320,364 164,533 

All other Agricul- 

tural products. 

Cotton, pounds ...... 445,100 74,000 174,700 34,495 35,498 11,356 
a 2,609,100 1,228,000 350,935 313,092 150,735 43,127 
Grass seed........... 1,094,400 3,308,000 1,667,030 76,608 231,518 116,692 
Sa 5,283,700 4,128,000 1,763,393 131,943 103 219 35,268 
TE nc nd indian 1,690,500 1,948,000 1,597,342 185,955 188,179 159,695 

MANUFACTURES, 
Domestic spirits, galls. 1.426.549 1,693,076 1,606,131 313,840 473,651 385,471 
Leather, pounds...... 5,160,654 5,168,000 4,538,951 928,918 965,204 608,842 
Se eae 2.226.114 1,972,000 1,535,365 223.611 197,251 153,536 


Bur aud pig lead...... 489,800 482,000 86,100 19,592 19,288 3,875 





or: 
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1846. 1847. 1848. 1846. 1847. 1848. 
Bloom and bariron... 10,892,243 26,348,000 29,787,506 265,222 660,896 744,687 
POO icc secewcence 10,574,740 21,608,000 11,528,683 122,574 340,496 172,931 
0 MOU bri 50 cess ue 1,219,091 3,014,000 2,314,064 4: ,830 123,808 80,993 
Domestic woolens. ... 1,425,340 1,756,000 1,103,564 1,923,390 2,369,187 882,831 
Domestic cottons... .. 2,324,774 2,396,090 2.493.561 719,787 740,901 622,652 
Salt, bushels.....-... 692,442 382,390 343,618 180,035 133,836 106,522 
Oruer ARTICLES. 
Stone, lime &c. lbs... 44,200,038 59,094,000 65,246,668 63,170 63,129 92,379 
Gypsum........ er 2,084,100 8,518,000 3,715,980 26.933 7,584 8,336 
Minera) coal.......... 18,846.600 32,580,000 48,291,417 47,116 81,453 108,656 
GNSOG 5s ch cee seus 90,841,614 147,988,000 97,796,493 3,633,257 2,944,914 2,001,252 


Aggregates, in tons, under the divisions specified in the above table :— 























— Quantily. —~ ca Vali. crn 
1846. i847, 1848. 1846. 1847, 1848, 

The Forest, tons,..... 603,010 666,113 615,325 $8,589,291 $8,798,373 $6,994,469 
Agriculture.......... 628,454 897,717 685,296 33,662,818 54,624,849 37,366,390 
Manufactures.......-- 46,076 51,532 37,430 4,805,799 6,024,518 3,834,360 
Merchandize.......- 1,797 4,331 6,343 276,872 517,594 593,619 
Other articles.......- 82,982 124.090 107,557 3,770,476 3,127,080 2,200,623 
WO sco candnke 1,362,319 1,744,283 1,452,521 $51,105,256 $73,092,414 $50,969,460 


The comparative tonnage and value of property going from and coming to the 
Hudson River in each of the past two years, Were as annexed:— 


MOVEMENT OF MERCHANDISE—NEW-YORK STATE CANALS. 








Tonnage. Value. 
Going from Hudson River, 1847....-...---. 238,267 ..... shia tth alheet a kaa $74,352,812 
Do. do. do. Seis cane ddan POR Pee héndnic cadneannen anes 76,760,766 
TRAPRONG, | LEUE von c6h-d60 wa 606 ud awnnes bat Bad cd an sn cndéenns Gemmes $2,407,954 
Coming to Hudson River, 1847.........--- VOR. 6 oss cs cee BIAS $73,092,414 
Do. do. do. BORO wainiss bese ea scemdweics sss ORO 
eae. TE vg cesccca ves’ asks oases GOR FB sisi cacsnivcdicsvs +o. GRRE 


In 1847 the value of merchandise transported West from tide-water, was 
$1,260,398 greater than that transported to tide-water in 1848. The value of 
merchandise transported West, from tide-water, $25,791,305 greater than that 
received at tide-water—showing a balance to that amount in favor of New-York, 
so far as the trade and commerce of the canals were concerned. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


1.—History or ENGLAND From THE Peace or Urrecnt to THE Peace or Panis, 1763. 
By Lord Mahon, Edited hy Henry Reed, Professor of English Literature ir the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Ten vols. D. Appleton, No. 200 Broadway. 


We are surprised that the first American edition of a work so valuable and of so high 
repute at home, should be issued at this late day after its publication in England. 1t has 
received the highest commendations from the critical journals of all parties in Great Bri- 
tain, for the information it imparts, and for the judgment and impartiality with which it 
de ing ase It is handsomely printed in two large octavo volumes, of nearly 600 pages 

ch. 

The editor assumes the right to dedicate the volumes to a cidevant brother professor of 
the Pennsylvania University, now head ofthe Coast Survey, on the singular ground that 
Lord Mahon was a descendant of that Lord Chatham who held intercourse with Benjamin 
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Franklin, the ancestor of Mr. Bache. This notion of dedication is the remnant of that dis- 
graceful period of English literatare when writers were but the pauper dependants of an illi- 
terate English aristocracy, to whom books were dedicated in consideration of a fee. The 
practice should be abandoned. 

The work of Lord Mahon is doubly welcome at this time, inasmuch as Mr. Macaulay's 
_ work, embracing the period of Lord Mahon’s his tory, isin process of publication. 
The English reviews, including Mr. Macaulay, expressed the highest opinion of the merits 
of the work, and we have now the story told by two eminent men. 


Trans- 





2.—Tue Two Dianas,or Tae Son or a Count anp THE DauGuarTer oF A Kina. 
lated from the French of Alexander Dumas, by Eugene Plunket, Esq. 

An invidious comparison has been established between Dumas and James; whereas 
the points of resemblance are by no means numerous or clear. Both are voluminous 
writers; so are Walter Scott and Paul de Kock, whom no one woul | seek to compare 
with each other. Dumas, like James, has made the historic novel his specialty. Bat, 
unlike him, he almost invariably contrives to render his most worthless productions at- 
tractive and interesting. How this result is obtained is partly the secret of genius, but is 
in the main attributable to the deep and curious reading of the French novelist. The 
annals of France abound in elements of romance. During the filtee iia on sixteenth cen- 
turies, they present the utmost variety of tragical incidents. The singular fatality which 
attended the reigns of the house of Valois: the a ispicious revival of learning and thou cht 
which marked ihat period ; the struggles of the Protestants crashed by the dark genius of 
that awful woman—C atherine of Medici; the stirring events, the crimes and deeds of he- 
roism, on the gigantic scale peculis ar to Chivalry in an age when Chiva lry was expiring— 
would furnish fitting matter fora dozen successive novels. For all these events found 
their faithful chroniclers. Letters had already awakened; and many a grim warrior, Hu- 
gue mot or Catholic, would sit down in his tent, lay aside the gauntlet for the pen, and de- 
scribe, in the truthful colors which personal experience alone can far nish, those events 
which he bimse lf had witnessed. Dumas, who has made it his study to gather and ponder 
over those precious memorials of the past, shows wonderful skill in uniting these scattered 
scenes, in gro ping them around the centre of his plot. Thus he invests his fiction with 
the fascination of truth, by borrowing the very words of the actors themselves. The 
weary reader. after toiling through tedious love scenes, or other e pis xdes, introduced for 
the purpose of * filling out,” is suddenly refreshed by sonte soul-stirring passage that rivets 
his attention—no wonder, for he is no longer perusing Dumas, but the relation of some 
cotemporary soldier, scholar or gentleman. 

Take for instance the novel befure us. The annals of France furnished the author with 
the principal incident, viz., the tragical death of Henry IJ. at atournament. ‘This event, 
aided by Dumas’ fertile imagination, suggested a plat usible plot, in the developement of 
which he seizes every opportunity of introducing narratives or descriptive passages, CO- 
pied from authors who wrote what they saw. For this purpose all the chroniclers. histo- 
riaus and memoir writers of France are laid under contribution, from Froissart to DeThou. 
Analogous scenes are selected from their pages to suit parallel occurrences in the fiction, 
and are inserted with a few necessary amendments. Take for instance the intensely inte- 
resting narrative of the scaling of Fort Risbank, at Calais, related in the novel before us. 
If our memory deceive us not, it is almost word for worda copy of D’Aubigne’s nat rative 
of the escalade of la Rochelle. A little research would enable us to sift out many similar 
instances. Weare led to e xpose these tricks of authoreraft from a desire to explain the 
great unevenness of interest which pre svails throughout most of the works of this writer; a 
circumstance which has sometimes been accounted for by the plausible supposition that 
many lauds besides that of Damas were employed: in manufacturing the novels which are 
issued under his name. Both explanations may be correct. 

The translation before us bears occasional marks of haste and negligence. We meet 
too often with such sentences as—“ You told us, the ting and I, that you were devoted to 
us. (p. 317.) We are disposed to consider this as a lapsus ; yet the translator may pur- 
posely have used a construction which was in vogue at the time of which the novel treats. 
Macaulay quotes a similar sentence from the pen of Mary—“ This book was given the king 
and I,” Atall events, the version before us isso much superior to the worthless British 
translations which have been thrust upon us of late, that we have not the heart to cavil, 
but would cheer Mr. Plunkett with our encouragement. His task was an arduous, and 
probably an ill-requited one—Haud inexpertus loquor. And he has really performed it 
creditably ; the latter part especially of the work betore us is written with a degree of 
spirit that makes us forget we are reading a translation. 

We would also, in the name of American literature, tender our acknowledgement to the 
enterprising publishers, for giving us an American version instead of the cheap British 
matter, which other publishers prefer to print from. 


l 
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3.—Tne Hauntep Man anv tHE Guost’s Barcarn. A fancy for Christmas-time. By 
Charles Dickens. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


We deem it a beautiful feature in the Christmas tales of this author, that while he pro- 
fesses to admit the agency of supernatural causes well in keeping with the season, he 
strives to blend them with those modest scenes of every-day life, which he possesses the 
secret of painting in such natural colors. The idea of thus reconciling prose with poetry, 
the domain of experience and observation with that of extravagant invention, was, per- 
haps suggested by that class of German productions like ‘“‘ The little glass Mauikin,” and 
other tales with a kindred inspiration, which purport to utilitarianize the fancies of the 
Hoffman school. However this may be, we heartily approve of this mode of amalgama- 
tion, and consider the homely touches of fairy pictures as their sole redeeming trait. 

In the Haunted Man it has been the aim of Mr. Dickens to embody a solemn moral 
truth of the highest Christian and consolatory character; holding forth all the more re- 
fined feelings of our nature, the exquisite tenderness which enables us to appreciate ard 
relish whatever of true happiness may chance to fall to our lot—in short, the poetry of the 
human heart, as exclusively the result of that schooling which we obtain through adver- 
sity; so that he who has never known sorrow and wrong is wholly incompeteut to enjoy 
the blessings of life. 

The fantastic canvass, whereon he has wrought out the illustrations that picture out 
this truth, is to the following effect: Redlaw, a chemist of nigh scientific attainments, and 
considered by the vulgar as a haunted man, is represented in his laboratory, full of quaint 
things, musing alone one Christmas Eve, when a ghost appears, the very counterpart of 
himself, ‘vho taunts him with the bitter remembrance of the griefs through which he has 
passed, before attaining his present position. In despair, the philosopher ertreats to be 
released from his persecutor, who consents to visit him vo more, and informs him that he 
will heretofore communicate toall who come within his reach the fatal gift wherewith 
he is now endowed—the forgetfulness of sorrow, wrong and trouble. Released, then, 
from these harrowing memories, a tranquil, but a cold and heartless man, the chemist 
goes forth to deal out to others the fancied blessing which he himself possesses. He di- 
rects his steps to the abodes of poverty, crime and want; yet wherever he goes the gift 
which he bestows ouly aggravates the misery of the suffering, dries up the living springs 
of benevolence and fellow-feeling, that still gush deep within the most depraved neture, 
and leaves the wretches more wretched still. The only individual who remains proof 
against his blighting influence in an urchin wanderer of the streets of London, a being 
born and bred in misery, “the completest illustration of a human creature utterly bereft 
of such remembrances as he has yielded up.” The self-instituted benefactor of humanity 
seeing his footprints stamped in additional suffering wherever he goes, stops short in his 
career with the following adjuration :— 

“Phantoms! punishers of impious thoughts! look upon me! From the darkness of my 
mind, let the glimmering of contritwn, that I know is there, shine up and show my 
misery! In the material world, as I have long taught, nothing can be spared; no step or 
atom in the wondrous structure could be lost, without a blank being made in the great 
universe. Zknow now, that it is the same with good aud evil, happiness and sorrow, in the 
minds of men! Pity me! Relieve me!” 

Redlaw is restored to his consciousness of past suffering, and, consequently to the for- 
mer kindliness of his nature, and all the evil he had done to others through his transfor- 
mation is undone, by the agency of a woman, the fitting and beautiful impersonation of 
Charity. The lesson which this stury unfolds is a precious one, and well worth reflection. 


4.—Tue Prince ; or Georce St. Georce Jutian. By Henry Cockton, author of Valen- 
tine Vox, Sylvester Sound, &c. New-York: Stringer & Townsend. 


This novel is already known in a measure to the public. Several of our weeklies filled 
their columns with its lively chapters. But it really deserved the honor of a separate pub- 
lication. It purports to relate the struggles of aman of genius thrown friendless and alone 
into the great world of London. It is rather a series of amusing anecdotes than a novel, 
and may therefore be referred to the Charles O’Mailey style of fiction. It would be idle 
to seek for character in these amusing pages. The hero himself is rather an abstraction 
than a human being. He is the impersonation of talent, shrewdness, foresight and specu- 
lative abilities, under the control of moral rectitude. It isa kind of fantastic solution of a 
problem, stated in these terms—“Is it possible for a man of talent, without means, to liye 
and grow rich in a large city, by speculation, and remain honest?” The affirmative is the 

round taken by the author, and “ The Prince” is his demonstration. But, in our opin- 
ion, the demonstration itself requires to be demonstrated. The narrative is so unlike 
every-day life, the characters are so different from every- day human nature, that we are 
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obliged to receive the solution of the problem merely as an ingenious paradox. Inciden- 
tally, however, this work contains a great deal of truthful description. The mysteries of 
speculation, the fluctuations of stock-jobbing, the disclosures of secret manceuvres of bro- 
kers, are all plausible, and would apply on a reduced scale to the New-York market 
as well as any other. The details of the Poyis colonization scheme will surely be well 
appreciated and relished by readers who are actually living in the midst of a feverish vor- 
tex, the California mania, which has never been surpassed, save, perhaps, by the excite- 
ment of the Mississippi, South Sea aud Poyis emigrations. One of the promineut actors 
in this work is the famous Gregor MacGregor, We regret to see that worthy figure in a 
manner so disreputable. If he really did perform in Europe the strange antics ascribed 
to him by the author, it only proves that men are strange compounds of contradictions. 
The history of MacGregor would bein itself a most interesting novel. He was one of the 
earliest, the boldest, and most adveuturous of the champions of South American indepen- 
dence. His exploits in the Mexican war would fill a volume with improbable but authen- 
tic romance. 


5.—Fvorrrints. By R. H. Stoddard. New-York: Spalding & Shepard, 1874 Broad- 
way. 

We hail the appearance of this little volume with a pleasure not unmingled with me- 
lancholy. It would be ungracious to say that Mr. Stoddard has stamped his ‘‘ footprints” 
upon the beaten sands; we would better express our meaning by warning him that the 
path he has entered is a granite path, and that if he would leave as lasting an impression, he 
must cut and carve it with patient toil. From the perusal of the work before us, we feel 
persuaded that, to quote his own expressions— 


“ He can do better soon, and will—” 


That he will redeem this promise, we sincerely trust and believe. Young poets in gene- 
ral—and this may apply to our author—have no worse evemy than facility in composition. 
In niue cases out of ten it is a safe rule to discard a line merely because it comés without 
effort. It often happens that the teasing obstacle of a difficult rhyme, or of an intractable 
thought, that refuses to be compressed within a given number of lines, suggests a fine ex- 
pression, a happy digression, nay, perhaps, a whole poem. 

We take pleasure in quoting the following sonnet (to use that word in a popular, but 
illegitimate sense) which seems well adapted to give a specimen of the author’s manner, 
The opening is very ffne:— 


“THE PAST. 


“IT saw the Past in Heaven, a mighty train, 
A countless multitude of solemn Years, 
Standing like souls of martyred saints, and tears 
Ran down their pallid cheeks like summer rain; 
They clasped and wrung their white hands evermore, 
Wailing, demanding vengeance on the world: 
And Judgment, with his garments sprinkled o'er 
With guilty blood, and dusky wings unfurled, 
And sword unsheathed, expectant of His nod, 
Hovered beside the burning Throne, and God, 
Rose up in Heaven in ire—but Mercy fair, 
A piteous damsel, clad in spotless white, 
In supplication sweet, and earnest prayer, 
Fell at his feet, and clung around his robe of light.” 


Here we have grand, solemn thoughts; highly colored, yet natural expressions ; musi- 
cal lines, and evidences enough of the all-important faculty of conception, and of the ready 
command of eflect. But, nevertheless, we can see how a little of that tedious, but indis- 
pensable toil of polishing, might have improved even the sonnet which we have just 


placed before our readers. 


6.—Txe History or ALEXANDER THE GREAT. THE HistoRy or CHaR_Fs THE First. THE 
History or Many Queen or Scots. By Jacob Abbott. New-York: Harper & Bro- 


thers. 

These volumes are the first of a series of biographies, written especially for the use of 
the young. Each volume forms a separate work, but the twelve of the contemplated pub- 
licafion, being bound alike, beautifully printed, adorned with engravings, maps and title- 
pages of gold, crimson and azure, will forma miniature historical library, well deserving 
ef a place among the showy trifles of a lady’s centre table. 
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The idea of preparing a useful series of entertaining aud instructive historical works, in 
a style suited to the intelligence of even very young children, is an admirable one, and is 
highly creditable to the author. We would have only praise to bestow upon this occa- 
sion, were it not that we consider that Mr. Abbott has not kept always in view that most 
solemn duty of the historian—strict impartiality. It is certainly of little consequence, whe- 
ther, in writing the history of Alexander, he used sufficient discrimination, whether Arrian 
or Plutarch, Diodorus or Justin, furnished him with his materials. We care little whether 
our children learn by heart improbable or rational accounts of the force of Darius at the 
Granicus, nor whether they are trained to credit the stereotyped anecdotes which amused 
our younger.days, and which the supercilious comments of modern criticism have taught 
us to disbelieve. But withthe names of Mary Queen of Scots, and of Charles I, are con- 
nected the rise and growth of elements that became active agents in the history of the 
world. ‘The Puritans of that day are no more, but their spirit is living still; we see it 
every day, in our own country: our manners are infected, our press is offensively impreg 
nated with that spirit. It behooves somewhat, therefore, that the rising generation be not 
unwarily led to giv’ implicit belief to Puritanic accounts of the Puritans. 

It is our candid opinion that Mr. Abbott’s history of Charles I. is seriously affected with 
the Round-Head taint. But we forbear to insist upon this point. Our remarks would 
never reach the ciass no whom he has devoted jis labors. Our antidote would go to one 
place, while the poison is quietly doing its work in another. 


7.—A Home ror atu; or A New, Cheap, Convenient and Superior Mode of Building. By 

0.8. Fowler. New-York: Fowlers & Wells, 131 Nassau-street. 

The author claims the merit of bringing forward a plan for building houses, which bet 
ter answers every requirement of a home, and costs less than hitherto adopted. The prin 
cipal feature of this plan consists in dispensing altogether with “frames.” The walls are 
composed of boards laid one over the other, and pinned or nailed together. By taking 
care to place them so that the respective edges shall not meet, but alternately recede and 
protrude about half an inch, you obtain a rugged surface on both sides, which receives 
and retains the plaster as well as lathing; so thatthe entire operation of raising a wall, 
according to this plan, consists merely of laying boards ar plank, and plastering. A wall of 
thie description olfers, we are informed, many advantages. It is cheap, air-tight, mouse-tight, 
durable, and requires no mechanical ingenuity in its construction. Some of Mr. Fowler’s 
statistics are quite startling. Hear what he says :— 

‘ Believe me, when I say, that timber, pins, labor and nails to put up the outside and 
iuside walls—both of which must go up together— of a house thirty-two feet square, or of 
this dimension, whatever be its shape, will not cost you eighty dollars! Now, ask any 
carpenter what he will do the same job for in the old way, and he will tell you some $200! 
My carpenter said he would not have put up the bare trame of my house for less than 
$120; whereas mine cost me only about $80, notwithstanding all my disadvantages. 
And, mark, it was all ready for receiving the plaster.” 

All these calculations, and many more, Mr. Fowler states that he has verified by actual 

experiment. He does not claim that this plan originated entirely with himself; for he 
states that “ while looking about for some pattern of a house after which to build,” he 
saw something of the kind in central New York—probably in the Mohawk valley, among 
the folk who build with the gable end to the street. But while modestly disdaining the 
merit of invention, he claims and deserves due praise for his philanthropy, in disseminating 
useful information in a clear, lucid manner, and in enabling men to gratify their “ instinct 
of constructiveness,” at a trifling cost. After enumerating all the advantages of a board 
wall, Mr. Fowler lays particular stress upon this, that it is remarkably adapted to building 
iu the octagon form. The author is in raptures with the octahedron. He furnishes us 
with many diagrams to show how admirably his favorite shape admits the best possible 
combination of bedrooms and kitchens and parlors. .And he crowns the whole with a 
dome-shaped roof, constructed with simple boards. 
_ Such is the author’s perfect fai h in the ultimate popalarity of his plan for building—such 
is bis delight at the idca of.having demolished the “old-style, wind-riven, out-of-doors, 
stomach-in-the-foot shanties,” that he burstsinto a strain which throws into the shade the 
famous ‘ perennius eregi monumentum.” He deems it even necessary to warn the reader 
against the cavillings of bigotry ; and he tells us in a note :— 

“Those who preach that we should hate this life and its blessings in order to prepare 
for another, would, of course, object to so enchanting a mansion, a8 making us love the 
world so well as to be loath to leave it.’ 


8.—RapHae., 


This admirable prose poem of the great French poet has met with a favor in every way 
commensurate with his great reputation. 
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9.—Orecoy anv Catirorsia 1n 1848. By J. Quinn Thornton, late Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Oregon, and Corresponding Minister of the American Institute; with an Ap- 
pendix, including recent and authentic information upon the subject of the Gold mines 
of California, with illustrations and a map. Two vols, Harper Brothers. 
The best and most authentic account of that wonderful country, which from being held 
in supreme contempt twelve months ago, has become the common object of enterprise 
to people in ail parts of the world, is certainly that which is presented in this admirable 


1t Judge Thornton, whose clear judgment and great experience emiueutly enable 
The 


s0V euir 
him to fulfil the task of enlightening the public mind upon that interesting subject. 


map aud illustrations add greatly to the value of the work. 


10.—A Carecutsm or tae Steam Enatve: illustrative of the scientific pr inciples upon 
which its operation depends, and the practical details of its structure, in its application 


, mills, steam navigation and railways, with various suggestions of mares ment. 


to mines 
). Ap pleton 


By Joha Be yarne, C. E., Editor of “A Treatise upon the Steam Engine.” 

& Co., 200 Broadway. 

This admirable little work contains, in a pocket form, more peaction! information in an 
available form, on the nature and uses of that wonderful machinery which has wrought 
such changes in the face of civilization than perhaps any other work of its size. 
11.—Et Incextoso Hipatco Don Quixote pe La Mancua. Por Miguel de Cervantes, 

&c. 2vols, Little & Brown, Boston. 

A Spanish standard edition of this renowned work is a most desirable acquisition to all 
those whose interests or inclination lead to the study of the Spanish. The work is edited 
by Francisco Sales, A. M., Professor of Spanish at Harvard University, and will there- 
fore command confidence as to the purity of the language. 


12.—Macaucay’s History or Enctanp. Vol.2. Harper Brothers. 

The second volume of this magnificent work has made its appearance, having been de- 
layed by the necessity of re-printing the edition of the Ist vol., from the rapidity of its 
sale. Iu the first pages of this namber wo give an extended notice of the work. 
13.—BLackwoop FoR FresruaRy, 

The republication, by Scott & Co., was delivered promptly, and is of interest. It con- 
tains, howe ver, a mark ofthe growing Pat yrtance of American opinions in European mat- 
ters, iu the shape of an article headed “American Thoughts on European Revolutions,’ 
being a sophistical argument in favor of restoring legitimacy to France in the person of 
Henry the 5th. 

This is one of those tricks of royalty seeking to create the opinion that an American 
republican thinks more favorably of scions of the corrupt Bourbons than of popular right. 
The trick is as contemptible as stale. 


14-—Awn Evementary Treatise on Mecuanics ; embracing the theory of Statics and Dy- 
namics, aad its application to Solids and Fluids. Prepared for the under graduate 
course of the Wesleyan University. By Augustus W. Smith, LL.D. Harper Bro- 
thers. 
This is an excellent and carefully prepared volume, so constructed as to adapt it admir- 
ably to the recitation room, each proposition being stated clearly and individually, and 
each prominently developed. 


15.—Skertcues or Lire anp Lanpscare. By Ralph Hoyt. Geo. P. Putnam. 

This isa beautiful collection of meritorious poems, elegantly illustrated, and dedicated to 
Evert Duyckink, well known to the readers of this review, as well as to the literary 
world generally. His endowment of the work would make it pass for matter of far less real 


merit than the lines in question. 


16.—Curever’s Lectures oN THE Pitcrims’ Proeress. 

Mr. Wiley has issued a cheap edition of these eloquent and lucid expositions of Bun- 
yan’s great work, in one volume of 514 pages. Its large, clear type and white paper ad- 
mirably adapt it to the convenience of aged persons, while its outward appearance is ex- 


cee ding] y neat. 


17.--Liye oF Franxuin. Harper Brothers. 
The fourth number of this admirably illustrated edition has made its appearance. 
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